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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1847. 
ccboalllibnsenie 

os EADERS of Tue Buitper 
are tolerably well aware by 
this time, that the duties of 
its conductor are not those 
of the study alone.—-Prac- 
tically engaged in the mat- 
ters whereof our journal chiefly treats, we are 
led into all parts of the country, and so are 
enabled to see, often hurriedly it is true, but 
with our own eyes, the progress of architec- 
ture and building, the condition of our ancient 
structures, the views entertained in respect of 
art, and the state of sanatory knowledge, far 
away from the metropolis. The communica- 
tion to our readers of the facts and views thus 
gathered, with such remarks as their observ- 
ance may induce, cannot, we venture to think, 
be otherwise than useful. The kindly re-echo 
of our papers of this description by the pro- 
vincial press all over the country, justifies our 
opinion, and leads us to pursue the same 
course as often as opportunities occur, 

The change which is being effected in the 
character of inhabitants of country towns and 
villages by railways, is very observable: their 
thoughts and habits have been changed, and 
in the next generation will produce im- 
portant results. In one of the railway “ Supple- 
ments,” given by us at the end of 1845, to pro- 
vide space for the numerous advertisements of 
that extraordinary year (a theme for future 
writers), we ventured a remark that it had 
often occurred to us, when looking along the 
extended lines of a railway from a quiet bridge 
in a district far removed from towns, that the 
mere presence of these rails must have con- 
siderable effect on the character and life of 
the neighbouring population. Few appreciate 
sufficiently the effect of external circumstances 
on our thoughts, feelings, and habits. The 
influence exerted by works of fine art on the 
beholder is partially admitted; bat in reality 
is much greater than is believed. And we 
expressed a conviction, that the constant 
observance of these Iron lines, — straight, 
parallel, and precise,—must induce greater 
precision of thought and regularity of conduct. 
As we then observed, the tendency of the 
whole railway system is the same, and we have 
no hesitation in now saying, that this effect has 
been produced already to a great extent. The 
exactness, usually, observed in the arrival and 
departure of the trains; the calculation of the 
time by minutes, not half-hours—has conduced 
to punctuality, and led to a consideration of the 
worth of time. 

We can ourselves see the change, and augur 
from it much advantage. England is becoming 
one London. To give the intelligence and acti- 
vity of the metropolis to the provinces, and, by 
sanatorial knowledge, the healthfulness of the 
country to towns, isan achievement which if 
effected will nobly distinguish our age. 

A return of the namber of newspapers and 
periodicals purchased at the various railway 
stations during a stated period would be curious. 
Every railway carriage becomes a reading- 
room, and a circulating library too. We have 
entered a carriage at the Paddington station, 
(round which, by the way, a very town is rising, 
churches, houses, and hotels, beyond computa- 
tion,) and in it there are four of the morning 
papers. Our destination is Bristol, and before 








we reach Swindon, the papers have been ex- 
changed, and the whole have been seen by 
each passenger. 

Swindon, it may be observed, is increasing 
rapidly, and would afford an interesting object 
for study. Here one might trace the growth of 
municipal institutions, even of national govern- 
ment. In all the erections there the pointed style 
of architecture is adopted; if persisted in, 
which it is to be hoped may be case, the result 
will be very striking. But our business is in 
Bristol,—so, on. 

The improvements proposed for this impor- 
tant city appear to be standing still, but, we 
understand, are not abandoned. The present 
drainage is exceedingly defective, dangerously 
so,—the annual loss of life and property in 
consequence of this must be very great, though 
few, perhaps, attribute it to the right 
cause. The supply of water, an important 
point, will soon be greatly increased. The 
Bristol water-company are making progress 
with their works. Last week, a bridge 
was completed by Messrs. Isaac and Webster, 
the contractors, over the New Cut, for the 
support of pipes to convey water from the 
springs near the Mendip Hills. We did not 
see it, but, as we are informed, it is of Meme] 
timber, framed with vertical and diagonal 
braces, and secured with iron bolts and straps. 
The span is 110 feet; it is 12 feet wide at the 
springing, and 6 feet wide at the crown of the 
arch. A tunnel from Barrow, more than 400 
yards long, has been formed, also a reservoir 
at Bedminster, and about twenty miles of pipes 
have been laid down. Baths and washhouses 
are talked of as fitting accompaniments of the 
new current of cleanliness, comfort, and health, 
about to be let through the city. 

The first contract for the restoration of St. 
Mary Redcliffe Church is vow completed. The 
ground has been lowered several feet all round 
the church, so as to expose the whole extent 
of the faced work of the walls, as originally 
seen, a complete system of drainage has been 
formed, and the ground next the south side of 
the church, where much water falls from the 
higher land adjoining, has been paved. The 
oak roofs of the chancel and aisles have been 
renewed, and new leaded on a layer of as- 
phalted felt and oak boarding. The east end, 
with its curious “imbricated ” window, and one 
severy of the chancel on each side of it, have 
been restored stone by stone, including pa- 
rapets, flying buttresses, and enriched pinnacles, 
which had long ago been destroyed, and will 
enable the good citizens to judge of the ap- 
pearance the building would present if made 
perfect. Finished, it would indeed justify 
Chatterton’s verse, wherein he exclaims,— 

‘What wondrous monumente! What pyle ys 

thys ? 
That bynds in wonders chayne entendemente ! 
That doth aloof the ayrie skyen kiss, 
And seemeth mountaynes joyned by cemente, 
From Godde his greete and wondrous store- 
house sente.”’ 

The state of the rest of the church is dis- 
tressing. What has been done, although at 
the cost of much money, makes but a small 
show, so much yet remains undone, and every 
effort should be made to carry on the works 
further. 

Withinside, the brickwork which blocked 
up the archway between the chancel and the 
lady chapel has been removed, anda beantifal 
stone screen, in that position ,mach mutilated, 
is exposed to view. This is fn seven divisions, 
the centre one of which contains a doorway 
leading into the lady chapel. The upper 
part of all the divisions is open, and divided 
| into three lights each by mullions ; buttresses 












ex 


and pinnacles separate the divisions, and a 
horizontal strawberry-leaf cornice surmounts 
the whole. The cill of the door is level with 
the floor of the chancel, the marble steps 
whereon the commanion-table recently stood 
blocked up half the height of the doorway, 
From the arrangement of this screen, it would 
almost seem as if the high altar had stood in 
what is now called the lady chapel, at the 
eastern extremity of which there is a raised 
platform and descending steps. 

Is there no modern Canynge in Bristol, to 
assist the committee in restoring this noble 
pile in its fulness and beauty? 

At the Bristol Exchange, an exceedingly in- 
teresting building by Wood, of Bath, parties 
were about to paint the stone walls of the 
quadrangle. Some members of the town council 
very properly objecting to such a course, took 
advice, and finding that the walls could with- 
out difficulty be faced and brought to their 
original appearance, will probably succeed in 
preventing the contemplated smearing, In 
this quadrangle, are to be found some exceed- 
ingly picturesque effects, which should be 
studied by such of our young architectural 
friends as may visit the city. The rest of the 
building is much in need of repair and resto- 
ration. If the niches in the walls of the quad- 
rangle were filled with statues of the Bristol 
notables in free stone, forming as it were a 
local Walhalla, and polychromy judiciously ap- 
plied in the ceilings and enriched frieze which 
runs round the whole, this building would be- 
come an adornment of the city, and an object of 
no small attraction. 

The first stone of the Exchange was laid on 
the 10th of March, 1740, and the structure was 
opened with great pomp on the 2st of Sep- 
tember, 1743. The quadrangle, including the 
peristyle (of the Corinthian order), is 90 feet 
in length and 80 feet in width. The porticoes 
(regarding each side as such) are octastyle, but 
the extreme columns are brought together to 
strengthen the corners. This, as Wood re- 
marks, in the description of the building which 
he published, “increases the other inter- 
columniations, and makes them of that sort 
which Vitruvius calls ar@ostylos, that is, where 
the aperture is two diameters high, and some- 
times less.” 

And speaking of the adornment of the city 
and its antiquities, it is to be regretted that the 
ancient cross should have been taken away. If 
we understand rightly, it was seld to Sir 
Richard Hoare for 1002. and is now in Wilt- 
shire, rapidly decaying. The town-council 
should endeavour to obtain its restitution, in 
which it would doubtless be aided by the local 
Architectural Society. 

This society is pursuing its course, in some 
respects, very successfully, The Archdeacon 
of Bristol, who was in the chair at the 
last meeting, when referring with satis- 
faction to the advance in the principles of 
ecelesiastical arrangement, as exhibited by the 
Incorporated and Diocesan Church Building 
Associations, expressed a hope that these 


Church Building Associations would tarn their ' 


attention to the subject of restoration of old 
churches, and make grants towards that object. 
He also took occasion to notice the difference 
between most of the churches now or lately 
erected, and those built before the formation of 
such societies as that of which we are speak- 
ing, and thought that the cheering aspect of 
them made it the interest of all officers of the 
Church to join such societies, and gave 
encouragement to those engaged in them to 
persevere in their gxod work. 

The difference bet .¢¢n old and new modern 
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churches is certainly very great; but more 
study might advantageously be given to the 
subject. Many of our architects appear to 
keep a design stereotyped, to be administered 
as occasion offers. 

At Ashley Down, near Bristol, a large 
asylum is being erected at a cost of 10,0004. 
for a sect known as Miillerites. Messrs. Foster 
are the architects. In the suburbs of Bristol, 
building is going on to a considerable extent, 
and some new churches, at Kingswood and 
elsewhere, are talked of. 

A church of Italian character is now a 
novelty, and travellers who see a lofty campa- 
nile of stone in that style rising in Stall-street, 
Bath, learn with surprise that it is for 
St. Jaines’s Church, which is being restored 
and enlarged. So far as we could judge of it 
in an incomplete state, it is not likely to aid 
in leading again to a more general use of the 
style for ecclesiastical purposes. Mr. Manners 
1s the architect. 

Bath, beautiful as ever, is not frequented as 
it was: houses are to be found empty in all 
directions. With the convenience of the rail- 
way and its own natural charms and advantages, 
it surprises us that it is not taken possession of 
by the onewhile inhabitants of Hackney, 
Highgate, and other places, once a journey from 
the metropolis, who would still keep a little 
distance from London. 

St. Mathew’s Church, at Widcombe, seen 
from the railway station, appears finished ; and 
there is anew church upon the hill on the 
Lansdown side, St. Stephens, with a square 
tower. 

For the curious west front of the Abbey 
Church, there appears to be little hope: the 
sculpture is now nearly indistinguishable. ‘The 
walls of the church inside appear to be even 
more disfigured by tablets and incongruous 
monuments than when we were last there, 
though then there seemed scarcely room for 
an inch of propriety to find admittance. 

The old bridge here is to be widened by 
iron brackets on each side, supporting a foot- 
way; workmen bave already commenced the 
work. Report told us of a new Wesleyan 
chapel of pointed architecture in King-street, 
to accommodate 1,200 persons; and further, 
that Mr. Beckford’s tower and the grounds 
around are to be appropriated as a cemetery 
for the parish of Walcot. 

We met aman of fortune in Bath, and an 
educated man too, who asked us, with a serious 
desire to obtain information, if the Abbey 
Church was what we called Jonic or Corin- 
thian ? 

Alack! alack ! ignorance of even the leading 
prisciples of architecture is no disgrace. 





AWARDS OF OFFICIAL REFEREES. 
ENLARGEMENT OF BUILDINGS. 

Wir regard to a certain building, in part 
coach- houses and stabling, and in other part 
constituting a large warehouse for furniture, 
carriages, and goods, in Upper Montagu-street, 
occupied by Mr. Dent; the district surveyor of 
Marylebone considering it of the warehouse 
class, laid an information to the effect, that 
without notice to him, it had been “ altered and 
enlarged to an extent exceeding 200,000 cubic 
feet, the said building having no proper divi- 
sions or party-walls separating the same into 
divisions less than 200,000 cubic feet, and 
being inclosed in part with quartering and 
boards.” 

The referees awarded, with regard to the 
alleged irregularity, “that inasmuch as the 
premises in question are used for the purposes 
of keeping on sale and selling furniture, car- 
riages, and other goods, and not for warehous- 
ing, or storing, or manufacturing any kind of 
materials or goods, or for any other of the pur- 








poses of buildings of the second or warehouse 
class, within the meaning of the Metropolitan 
Buildings Act, the rules of Schedule D., Part 4, 
of the said Act, with regard to buildings of the 
second or warehouse class exceeding 2(0,000 
cubic feet, are not applicable thereto ; but in- 
asmuch as the original premises of the said 
John Dent, belonging to the first or dwelling- 
house class, have been, since the said Act 
came into operation, enlarged and extended 
by uniting therewith certain other premises, 
not formerly in the same occupation, by open- 
ings made through the wall which formerly 
separated such premises, so that the premises 
occupied by the said Jolin Dent do now greatly 
exceed fourteen squares in area, without ob- 
taining the certifieate of the official referees, 
that the stability and security from fire of such 
premises would not be endangered thereby,and 
without giving notice to the district surveyor, | 
we do hereby determine and award that the 
works in question are contrary to the said Act, 
and that notice thereof ought to have been given 
to the district surveyor.” 

The owner’s surveyor having submitted a 
plan shewing the openings that were to be 
bricked up, or to be fitted with iron-doors, 
the referees certified that if the arrangements 
were made as proposed, and “ if the party-walls 
all round the premises of the said John Dent 
be carried up to the height required by sche- 
dule D, part 3, of the said Act, above the roofs | 
or gutters adjoining thereto, wherever such 
party-walls are not now sv carried up,” the 
district surveyor would be justified in waking 
no further objection to the works in ques- 
tion. 

In respect of an expressed intention on the 
part of the occupier to convert his premises 
into a bazaar similar to that known as the 
“ Baker-street Bazaar,” they declared their 
opinion, “that any building so used, would 
thereby be converted into a building of the 
third or public building class, and as to it all 
the conditions prescribed in the said Act with 
regard to buildings of the same rate of the 
third, or public building class, must be fulfilled 
as if such building had been originally built of | 
such class (that is to say, the rules as to fire- | 
proof accesses and stairs, and the thickness of 
the walls and the security of the structure) 
subject, nevertheless, to such modifications as 
shall be sanctioned by the official referees upon 
special supervision thereof. 


OVERHANGING ADJOINING GROUND, 


With regard to a dwelling-house in Inver- 
ness-road, Paddington, belonging to Mr. Trigg, 
the adjoiniog owner, Mr. Bernasconi, laid an 
information to the following effect, namely, 
that “the inclosing wall of the said house, 
which is next the premises No. 17, and belong- 
ing to the said G. V. Bernasconi, has been 
built partly on bis ground, being (with his 
consent) on the site of the original party- 
fence wall, and such inclosing wall is in bis 
opinion a party-wall, avd he, being of such 
opinion at the time the said inclosing wall was 
being erected, objected to the same being built 
with an overhanging roof, instead of witha 
proper parapet against the same; but the said 
George Trigg, the owner and builder thereof, 
did not and has not heeded such objection, but 
has built the said house and the said inclosing 
wall with the eaves or cornice (which is prin- 
cipally of wood) overhanging the ground 
belonging to the said G. V. Bernasconi, 
whereby they are injured, and are threatened 
with injury.” 

At a hearing, it was admitted that the eaves 
or cornice so overhanging was formed by the 
wood rafters, covered with sheet iron on the 
soffit, and it was affirmed that Mr. Bernasconi 
had hitherto made no objection to the projec- 
tion in question: but Mr, Bernasconi stating 
that he had objected at the time the projection 
was first put up, the official referees intimated 
that if they considered the question of consent 
important to the case, they would give the par- 
ties an opportunity to bring evidence thereon, 
but otherwise would make their award on the 
question whetber such projection was or was 
not conformable to the Act. The referees 
awarded,—That inasmuch as the cornice to 
the overhanging roof of the house, No, 17, bas 
been built with or added to the said house, on 
the face of an external wall thereof (whether 
such wall be a party-wall or not), so as to 
overhang the ground belonging to ‘another 
owner, such cornice ia contrary to the rules of 





the Act; and further that, inasmuch as such 
cornice is not built of the same materials as 
are by the said Act directed to be used for 
building external walls, or of such other 
proper and sufficient materials as the official 
referees may approve or permit in such sitaa- 
tion, the same are in this respect also contrary 
to the said Act; and they declared, ‘‘ that if 
the wall from which the said cornice projects 
has been built upon the site of the former 
party-fence-wall, between the premises in ques- 
tion, as alleged in the said requisition, the same 
is a party-wall, aod must be carried up and 
remain of the height and thickness required 
by the said Act, in schedule D, part 3, above 
the roof or gutter adjoining thereto, and that 
if such wall be an external wall only, and stand 
entirely upon the ground of the said George 


| Trigg (except the projection of its footing on 


one side), such wall ought nevertheless to be 
carried up, and remain as a parapet, of the 
height and thickness required by the said Act 
in schedule D, part 2.” 





DECORATION OF THE FRENCH OPERA 
HOUSE. 

Tue miscellaneous press of Paris are loud 
in their praises of the decorations just now 
completed in the “Salle de |’ Opera,” by M. 
Cambon, but some of the artistical periodicals 
think it necessary to object to the loud beating 
of drums and blowing of trumpets on the occa- 
sion. Muck has been done, considering the 
very short time the works have occupied, oaly 
six weeks; but the result, looked at as a work 
of art, is simply a bappy “ improvisation,” say 
they, agreeable, and nothing more. The ceil- 
ing has been entirely repainted : Orpheus pre- 
senting the celebrated musicians to the gods of 
Olympus, is the subject,—a happy one, all will 
admit, but, according to our authorities, only 
indifferently well treated. The fronts of the 
boxes are painted by M.de Zara, Sirens and 
garlands of flowers, on a gold ground, fill the 
panels of the upper tier. Gold predominates 
in the decoration,—too much so, for some,—yet, 
amidst all the glitter, ten main Corinthian 
columns have been allowed to remain covered 
with the wounds and bruises of previous cam- 
paigns, which has raised the ire of some of the 
critics, Want of sufficient light and the grey 
colour of the paper with which the boxes are 
bung, are also complained of. M. Rohault 
was the architect ewployed. 





GEOMETRY OF THE SQUARE.* 


Prosiem.— Tv construct a square that shall 


| be equal in area to any proposed right lined 
figure, that is, to convert any given right-lined 
Jigureinto a square containing an equal area. 


Eavample.—Let ABCD (fig. 12) be any given 
figure whatever; it is required to convert the 
given right-lined figure, ABCD, into a square 
containing an equivalent area. 

Construction. — Place the given figure, 
ABCD, in a position the most convenient for 
the paper on which it is to be drawn, and 


joiu A and C, the opposite angles of the figure, 


by the diagonal, AC, dividing it into the two 
triangles, ABC and ADC. Bisect AC, the 
common base of the triangles, in the point P, 
and through the vertices B and D draw the 
straight lines NM and GL respectively parallel 
to the diagonal AC. Through A, one extre- 
mity, and P, the middle point of the diagonal 
AC, draw the straight lines NAI and BPL 
respectively perpendicular to AC, and ex- 
tended both ways to meet the parallels NM 
and GL in the points N, I, and M, L, thereby 
forming the rectangular parallelogram NILM 
equal to the given figure, ABCD. 

On I, as a centre, with IL as a radius, de- 
scribe the circular quadrant, LmK, meeting 
NI produced, in K, and making IK equal to 
IL, so that NK is equal to the sum of the sides 
of the parallelogram, NI and IL, extended in 
the same straight line. Bisect NK in H, and 
on H as a centre, with HK or HN as a radius, 
deseribe the semicircle KGN meeting LI, the 
side of the parallelogram produced, in G; then 
is 1G the side of the square which is equal in 
area to the given figure ABCD, Upon the 
straight line, 1G, thus determined, construct 
the square IGFE, and it will be equal to the 





* See pages 269, 279, and 447 ante. 
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| GEOMETRY OF THE SQUARE. 
| 


given figure ABCD ; 
by the problem has been effected, 


; hence the thing required 


semi-circle MGI, meeting PN, the side of the 


rectangle produced in G; then is NG the side | 


Demonstration.—Because the straight line | of a square which contains the same area as 
NK, which is equal to the sum of the sides | the given five-sided figare ABCDE. 


NI and IL of the parallelogram NILM, is | 


Upon GN, the side of the square just found, 


divided equally in H and unequally in 1; the | construct the square GKEN, and the thing re- 
rectangle under the two unequal parts, NI and | quired is accomplished, for the five-sided figure 


IK, together with the square of HI, is equal| ABCDE, the four-sided figure BCPQ, the | 


to the square of HG; but the square of HG is | triangle PBQ, the rectangular parallelogram 
equal to the squares of IG and HI; therefore | PNML, and the square GKFN, are all equal, 
the rectangle under NI and IK together with being successively derived from each other, 
the square of HI, is equal to the squares of | and consequently, the figure proposed has been 
1G and HI; take away the square of HI which | converted into a square of equal area. 

is common, and there remains the square of | Demonstration.—Because the straight line 
1G equal to the rectangle under NI and IK ; | AQ is parallel to the diagonal BE which joins 
but IK is equal to IL ; therefore the square of | the opposite angles B and E, the triangles 
1G is equal to the rectangle under NI and IL, | ABQ and AEQ constituted on the same base 
which has been shewn to be equal to the given | AQ are equal between themselves, for triangles 
figure ABCD; consequently the square IGFE | upon the same base and between the same 
is also equal to ABCD; hence the truth of | parallels are equal; from these equals, take 


the construction is manifest. 


Prosiem.— To construct a square that shall 
be equal in area to a given five-sided figure ; 
that is, to convert a given five-sided figure into 


a square of equal area. 


Evample:—Let ABCDE (fig. 13), be the | 
given five-sided figure, of which the containing 
sides are AB, BC, CD, DE and AE; it is re- 
quired to convert thefive-sided figure, ABCDE, 


into a square of equal area. 


Construction.—Draw the diagonal BE, join- 


away the triangle ArQ, which is common to 
them both, and the remainder ABr is equal to 
the remainder QEv, so that the part ABr, 
| which is ent off from the given figure by the 
| straight line BQ, is equal to the part QEr, 
which is applied to it by producing the side 
| DE to meet BQ in Q, and consequently, the 
| five-sided figure ABCDE originally proposed 
is equal in magnitude to the derived figure of 
four sides BCDQ, 
| Inlike manner, because the straight line CP 
| is parallel to the diagonal BD which joins the 


ing the opposite angles of the figures at B and | opposite angles B and D, the triangles CBP 
E, and dividing the figure into the triangle | and CDP constituted on the same base CP are 


ABE, and the trapeziom or four-sided figure, 
Draw also the diagonal, BD, joining 
the opposite angles B and D, and dividing the 
trapezium, BCDE, into the two triangles, 
BCD and BDE, so that the whole figure is 
divided by the diagonals BD and BE into the | 


BCDE. 


three triangles, BCD, BAKE, and BDE. 


Through the angles A and C, which are re- | 


spectively subtended by the diagonals BE and 


BD, and parallel to these diagonals draw the | 


straight lines AQ and CP, meeting the side 
DE, produced both ways in Q and P, and draw 
BQ, BP intersecting the sides of the figure 
AE and CD in7 ands; then is the triangle 
PBQ equal to the given five-sided figure, 
ABCDE. 


Bisect PQ, the base of the derived triangle 


PBQ, in the point L, and throngh the vertex | 


of the figure at B, draw the straight line BI 
parallel to the base PQ, which extend both 
ways as far as necessary; then at the points L 
and P, the one being the middle point, and the 
other the extremity, of the base PQ, erect the 
perpendiculars LM and PN, meeting BI, and 
its production on the left of the vertex B, in 
the points M and N, thereby forming the rectan- 
gular parallelogram PNML, which is equal 
in magnitude to the triangle PBQ, and, 
consequently, to the given five-sided figure 
ABCDE. 
Upon N as a centre, with NP as a radins, 
describe the quadrant of a circle PmI, meeting 
Bl in I, and making NI equal to NP, the side 
of the rectangle PNML, so that MI is equal 
to the sum of the sides NM and NP extended 
out in the same straight line. Bisect MI the 
sum of the sides in Hf, and on H as a centre, 
with a radius equal to HI or HM, describe the 


} 


equal between themselves, for triangles upon 

the same base and between the same parallels 
| are equal; from these equals take away the 
| triangle CsP, which is common to them both, 
| and the remainder BsC is equal to the re- 
mainder DsP ; that is, the part BsC, which is 
_ cut off from the given figure by the straight line 
| BP, is equal to the part DsP, which is applied 
| to it by producing the side ED to meet the 
straight line BP in P, and consequently, the 
| whole triangle PBQ thus formed, is equal to 
| the four-sided figure BCDQ, which has been 
| shewn to be equal to the five-sided figure, 
| ABCDE, originally proposed; therefore, the 
| triangle PBQ is also equal to the given five- 
| sided figure, for things that are equal to the 
| same thing are equal to one another. 
| Again,the rectangular parallelogram PNML 
| is equal to the triangle PBQ, since it is con- 
| stitated upon half the base PL, and is situated 
| between the same parallels MI and PQ; but 
| the triangle PBQ is equal to the proposed five- 
| sided figure ABCDE ; hence, also, the rectan- 
| 


| gular parallelogram PNML is equal to the 


given figure, for things that are equal to the 
same thing are equal to one another. 

Lastly, the square GKFN is likewise equal 
to the given figare ABCDE, for it is equal to 
the rectangle or product under NM and Ni, 
the sides of the rectangle PNML, NI being 
by construction equal to NP ; but the rectangle 
PNML has been shewn to be equal to the pro- 
posed figure ABCDE, and for this reason, the 
square GKFN is also equal to it, for things 
that are equal to the same thing are equal to 
one another; consequently, the given five-sided 





figure has been converted into a square of equal 











| ON THE GENERAL SIZE OF STONES IN 
NORMAN ARCHITECTURE,* 


| a design which may be an accurate imitation 
of the ancient Norman buildings, but it will 
| be in vain that he has had recourse to the finest 
models, and paid attention to the most correct 
details of each separate moulding, ornament, 
| &e., if he has negleeted to give his builder 
strict injunctions as to the stze of the blocks 
of stone that are employed. The improvements 
in modern masonry have enabled us to intro- 
duce larger blocks of stones than were used 
by the Normans; and the effect of this (even 
if it be allowed to be an improvement) is, that 
any person, though he may be a stranger to 
the rules of architecture, will at once feel that 
the building looks modern. 


I have myself found this to be the case in a 
chapel for which I gave a design in my own 
neighbourbood. During my absence, the mason 
selected his finest blocks of stone, and instead 
of making each zig-zag of the arches a separ- 
ate stone, four or five large ones have been 
used, by which the eye is at once convinced 
that it is not correctly ancient Norman, though 
the reason perhaps few would diseover. 


The south transept of Norwich cathedral 
has lately been repaired, and it is very well 
executed ; but the depth of the stones being 
about 17 or 18 inches (neariy double the size 
of those of the old Norman buildings), the 
new work has a modern appearance. 


I subjoin a list of the size of the stones 
which I have measured in many buildings, as 
it may better impress upon the memory a sub- 
ject which I think is one of considerable archi- 
tectural importance. In all the following 
buildings, the stones are regularly placed in 
horizontal courses, although each course varies 
in depth from six and a half to nine inches, but 
a very few may occasionally be found an inch 
more or less. 

The general size of the stones in Norwich 
eathedral are :— 


| Aw architect of the present day may make 
| 


1. At the west end of the nave, from 6} to 9 
inches deep. 

2. The upper part of the transept about 8 inches. 

3. The centre tower (the upper part), 7 or 8 
inches.t 

. St. Luke’s chapel, 6} to 8 inches; average, 7§. 

. The dormitory (near the ), from 6 
to 7 inches ; a very few, 74 or 8 inches. 

. Norwich castle, about 7 or 8 inches.{ 

. The buttresses to Castle Acre, 6 to 74 or 8 
inches. 

. Entrancetgateway to ditto, 64 to 7} inches ; 
a few 9 inches. 

- Castle Acre Priory. The nave at the west 
end, 74 to 9inches. 

. Ditto. Centre tower, $} to 9 inches. 

. St. Edmund’s Bury. The Norman gateway, 
7 to 9 inches. 

12. Ditto. The Norman building in the Market- 

place, 7 to 84 inches. 
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. From the eurrent No. of“ The Journai of the British Archwo- 
+ The part of the tower was repaired more than fifty years 
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The depth of the stones at Colchester Castle | from the neutral salts in solution,® and thus at 


vary from six to eight and a half inches; 
those of St. Botolph’s Priory, from five to 
eight inches. J. Avey Repron. 





THE USE OF LEAD PIPES AND 


CISTERNS. 


As it has unavoidably happened, notwith- 
standing our desire not to be mistaken for 
alarmists, that the drift of the recent observa- 
tions in our Journal on the use of lead has turned 
much more on the necessity of caution, than on 
the means of safety and freedom, in the employ- 
ment of so convenient and variously useful an 
article as lead undoubtedly is, we shall now 


proceed to collate from standard authorities | 


some of the most recent conclusions and ad- 
vices on the mutual adaptability of lead and 
water to a more or less safe and innocent 
association and intercourse with each otber; 
so that some of the evil fruits of ignorance on 
this head may be clearly seen and cautiously 
avoided by some of those whose business and 
duty it is to bring about such an association 
to the best of their ability and experience. 
Perhaps one of the most remarkable of those 
conclusions to which recent chemical authori- 
ties have come is this, that the purest of all 
water, even were it distilled, is the most likely 
to act on lead, and thus become contaminated 
with poisonous matter. In one sense indeed 
this conclusion is not new, or rather some of 
the facts on which it has been based are of old 
enough date. At Tunbridge for instance in 1814, 
a plumber, who undertook to supply the town 
with water, forthwith accordingly laid a line of 
leaden pipes for a quarter of a mile,—redeemed 
hiscontract sure enough,—but nearly poisoned a 
numberof the people, many of whom wereseized 
with lead colic, while one great water-drinker in 
particular, a lady, lost the use of her limbs for 
months, until a natural alarm arising, iron 
ipes were substituted, amd the evil ceased, 
Afr. Brande, the chemist, found lead in the 
water which had passed through the pipes, but 
none at the fountain head; and Dr. Thomson 
examined the latter, and found it eaceedingly 
pure. In some cases such results were attri- 
buted to the solvent powers of carbonic acid 
gas, (and, indeed, it has been laid down as an 
axiom, that pure water, per se, has no action 
on lead, ) but Christison, who adduces a number 
of proofs of the “danger of conveying very 
pure water in long lead pipes,” finds reason to 
doubt even this. If we might presume to ex- 
= an opinion on such a point in the same 
reath with such chemists as Christison, and 
Paris, and Graham, we might humbly suggest 
that both opinions may be in a certain sense 
correct. Ithas been proved that the purest of 
all water—even, if we mistake not, water newly 
formed from its elements, far less merely dis- 
tilled water,—contains ammonia,—that, in fact, 
there is a tendency to the generation of am- 
monia in even absolutely pure water, and we 
remember some time since that we had occa- 
sion to note the fact in Tur Buitper, that it 
was known even amongst the ancient che- 


mists that ammonia exists in the purest 
of all water. Now ammonia is known 
to be capable in solution of oxidizing 


some metals and uniting with the oxides as 
a base with an acid. There may even be high 
and fragile oxides, beyond the highest usually 
recognized, amongst the metals, and ammonia 
may select such oxides as its acid. Thus it 
may be that though absolutely pure water would 
have no action on lead per se, the purest at- 
tainable, or at least naturally existent, water 
may be capable of acting on lead in circum- 
stances where there may be no evidence or 
probability of the action of carbonic acid. But 
it is not to give our own opinions that we are 
at present pen in hand. We may therefore only 
here observe, that while there is now no doubt 
at all events that the purest water will act the 
most obviously on lead, if it have access to the 
air; it has been found—and Christison in par- 
ticular, has recently instituted an investigation 
into this branch of the subject, the result of 
whieh is— that neutral salts in various and for 
the most part minute proportions retard or pre- 
vent the corrosive action of water on lead, allow- 
ing the carbonate to deposit itself slowly, and 
to adhere with such firmness to thelead as not to 


adding subsequently to this crust other insolu- 
ble salts of lead the acids of which are derived 





length forming a permanent impermeable 
screen through which the action of water can- 
not any longer be carried on.” In short, he 
adds, “the preservation of the lead from cor- 
rosion, and of the water from impregnation 
with lead, is thus complete.” It may therefore 
be a question, whether it is prudent to 
‘cleanse’ away such a crust where circum- 
stances may have been favourable to its for- 
mation, and even whether it be not desirable 
rather to form it artificially, when circum- 
stances are not favourable, by the introduction 
of a neutral salt, such as sulphate of magnesia 
or of lime, into the water of the cistern, of 
course without rinzing or any other disturbance 
likely to prevent the slow consolidation of the 
preservative crust. 

While speaking of cisterns and their pre- 
servation, we may here observe, that in Edin- 
burgh, after it had been forced on the notice 
of plumbers by frequent experience that the 
leaden lids of cisterns were extremely liable to 
interior corrosion, and indeed to total des- 
truction, while the cistern itself remained in 
good condition, the practice was gradually 
introduced of making the lids of leaden 
cisterns of wood. This fact affords a remark- 
able instance of the power of distilled water 
in even a close cistern to corrode lead, while 
no such power was possessed by the same 
water undistilled, or comparatively impure, 
and even containing carbonic acid if any really 
did also exist in the water distilled from it. 

It has been found that the presence of 
vegetable or animal matters may either de- 
compose the salts of lead, or materially alter 
the action of the preceding re-agents, and, 
as it may be, render the poison soluble—a fact 
which ‘Vox’ by the bye, overlooked—so that 
the utmost care should be taken that leaden cis- 
terns be kept clear of such substances, whe- 
ther deposited by the water, or casually intro- 
duced, in the shape of stray leaves, dead 
vermin, &c. A cistern crust, for instance, 
will dissolve with brisk effervescence in the 
product of the acetous fermentation of vege- 
table matter, and at once form sugar of lead. 

In summing up the results of an elaborate 
series of inquiries on the subject of leaden 
pipes and cisterns, and their effects on water 
and on salts in solution, Christison, in his 
treatise on Medical Jurisprudence, suggests 
“that rain or snow water for culinary use 
should not be collected from leaden roots nor 
preserved nor conveyed in lead ; that the same 
rule applies to spring waters of unusual purity, 
where, for example, the saline impregnation 
does not exceed a 15,000th part of the water ; 
that spring water, which contains a 10,000th 
or 12,000th part of salts, may be safely con- 
veyed in lead pipes if the salts in the water be 
chiefly carbonates and sulphates; that lead 
pipes cannotbe safely used even where the water 
contains a 4,000th part of saline matter if this 
consist chiefly of muriates ; that spring water, 
even though it contains a large proportion of 
salts, should not be kept for a long period in 
contact with lead ; and that cisterns should not 
be covered with lids of this metal.” 





Waite Leap.—Two new modes of making 
white lead without injury to workmen are 
described in the Mining Journal. One is that 
of M. Gannal, of France, who rotates granu- 
lated lead in an octagonal revolving cylinder 
with water till reduced to impalpable powder, 
when it is exposed to the air and oxidates, 


| after which carbonic acid is introduced through 
(a flexible tube, and converts the oxide into 


carbonate, or white lead, of dazzling whiteness, 
after two days’ washing. ‘The mass is lastly 
pressed on filtres, divided into pieces, and dried 
in stoves—into cakes, we presume; so that 
thus also the equally serious evils experienced 
in the mere turning of the dry dust or powder 
over, into or out of the barrels, &c., after it 
is made, may be obviated. The other mode 
of making it is that of Mr. R. C. Lotham, 
chemist, Craven-street, Strand, who submits 
lead to the action of the acid vapours evolved 
in the brewing process in air-tight chambers, 
heated by furnace until it is converted into 
carbonate; the workmen being thus protected 
from the fumes evolved during the process. 





* Or “ which contain,” as he elsewhere says, “the acid of a part 


sdgty | of the neutral salt dissolved in the water,” which is precisely w 
be afterwards removed by moderate agitation, | souetted 9h the postnhdiity im the aioe. Share leiperepacniiges 


re suggested as the probability in the case where larger quantities 
of the neutral salt—salphate of magnesia— were rinzed in soln- 
tion through a cistern for the Fp of removing the scurf, on 
which of course it was not in that case allowed to act slowly and 
quietly, so as to produce the contrary effect of consolidation, 





FOUNTAINS. 


Mr, Epiror.— In your view of Buck- 
ingham-palace is figured in front “a Foun- 
tain,” the taste of which, to my poor judg- 
ment, shews as little of intelligence in orna- 
mental hydraulics in Mr. Blore, as the two 
Trafalgar-square fountains do in the taste for 
such things in Mr. Barry. The subject re- 
quires study in its own branch in order to 
render it effective. 

A fountain in front of the British Sovereign’s 
palace should be splendid, yielding in nothing 
to the fountains we see in other parts of Eu- 
rope. And when a fountain is handsome, it 
forms a beautiful object for the eye of taste to 
contemplate, besides enlivening every place in 
which it finds position. But the genius of 


| sculpture must be superadded to the mechanism 





of the stone-mason, or it will fail to be pro- 
perly effective in a prominent situation. A 
modest patera and jet will do well enough in 
the area of a shrubbery walk, but groups of sta- 
tuary are necessary in front of a palace or struc- 
ture of magnitude. Besides which, the edge 
of the basin in which a fine fountain is, should 
have a coping of a bold handsome section, and 
if from this basin the water was suffered to 
fall cascade fashion into the lake below, the 
geometric and the natural would be well and 
clearly defined. Mr. Blore has placed some 
little unmeaning-looking vases, quasi pots, at 
the intersecting angles of the walks. Surely a 
good opportunity is here rather given for 
vases of classic taste, instead of such little 
stone deformities, that look something like 
Staffordshire ware mustard pots. The vases of 
Benvenuto Cellini indieate entirely my meaning, 
the taste being only transferred from metal to 
stone. 

Not having seen any thing of the projected 
improvements beyond what your Bui.pEr 
print gives, I must be pardoned if I am too 
caustic in my criticism as an amateur, and 
remain, Mr. Editor, your constant reader and 
lover of true taste in all its branches, 

W. Mason. 

Necton-hall, Sept. 21, 1847. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES, 

Prince AtBerr is expected shortly tofavour 
Portsmouth with bis presence; to lay the 
foundation-stone of the new hospital there. 
We regret to perceive that the national 
example set by the metropolitan carpenters and 
joiners has not yet penetrated far into the 
provinces, if we may judge by the recent strike 
of masons at the Keyham new steam-yard, 
near Devonport, gone into in order to compel 
Messrs. Baker and Son to discharge two poor 
fellows who cannot be forced into ‘union’ 
with the strikers. Messrs. Baker are backed 
by the Admiralty, who have permitted the 
works to be suspended, and assured them of 
‘ protection to workmen generally in the free 
exercise of their judgment against dictation 
and tyranny.’ Experience will probably teach 
even the Devonport masons that the right and 
only way to true union is persuasion, not com- 
pulsion. The new custom-house at South- 
ampton was to be opened to the public on 
Monday last. A portion of the old building 
at the quay is also to be retained for the sake of 
convenience. The Newport paving and light- 
ing commissioners, according to the Hampshire 
papers, arein a state of hopelessinsolvency, 70U/. 
in debt, and unable even to pay up arrears on 
their gas account; so that the gas company 
have actually been obliged to cut off the sup- 
plies, and plunge the town into primitive 
darkness. The rate-payers declare the levy 
of rates illegal till they ‘have a voice in the 
choice of the men who dispense them.’ 
About 500 ‘ navigators’ are to be forthwith 
set to work on the construction of the Wey- 
mouth breakwater at 3s. 6d. a day; the quar- 
riers want 5s. The contractors are said to be 
under a penalty of 40,0002, to have the rail- 
road completed by March next. A new 
town of Portland, says the Poole Herald, is to 
be constructed on the table land between Port- 
land Harbour and the common head land. 
The bishops are at work in giving the 
finishing touch of consecration to new churches 
recently built in various quarters—C brist 
Church, Portswood, for example, Satton Wal- 
dron — church, near Shaftesbury, W ood- 
hall Chureb, near Iodine Spa, St. Phillip’s 
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Church, Leeds, and St. David's, Merthyr 
Tydvil.——T he alteration of the interior ap- 
pearance of St. Catherine’s Church, Bath, the 
repair of the nave and chancel, &c., are in 
progress.——Tenders for the erection of new 
vagrant wards and a hospital for the Bridge- 
water Union Workhouse having been adver- 
tised for, the following were received :— 


Critchett and Coles...... -» £1,870 0 
Tottle and Long .......... 1,862 6 


Gel os <uk <inn ae 1,859 90 
Horsford, Dykes, and Jarman 1,840 0 
Robertson, Bristol ....s.6s 1,738 15 
Wainwright (accepted) «sss 1,635 0 


The architect, Mr. Down, to have 5 per cént. 
on the contract, for his plan, and superintend- 
ing the carrying on of the work. With refer- 
ence to this enlargement, the Bridgewater 
Times objects to the appointment of clerk of 
the works, which, according to our e¢ontempo- 
rary, has been conferred by the architect on a 
Mr. Hutchings, ‘ an unfortunate competitor in 
disguise,’ and, moreover, ‘a guardian for the 
poor,’ also ‘a man in easy citcumstances,’ 
who is said to have offered, fot the sake of the 
clerk’s salary of 30s, a week, to ‘ suspend his 
duties as a guatdian dufing the erection of 


these duties. Such doings have recently oc- 


curred in the midst of the scramble for even | 


the litter of the good things of the Irish Board 
of Works, but they are by no means English 
either in origin or example.——An ‘ extensive 
and important improvement’ is about to be 
carried out at Plaistow, in the form of a square 
of ‘elegant houses’ in the broadway.--—The 
water in the Severn, at Tewkesbury, is so low 
since the ‘improvements’ were carried out, 
that barges cannot reath it in dry seasons, and 
‘the greatest portion of the fine large basin 
there is now almost as dry as a turnpike-road.’ 
The Avon, too, is thus dissevered from all na- 
vigable intercourse with the Severn, and even 
between Gloucester and Worcester the latter is 
only rendered passable in the midst by dredg- 
ing machines. Arrangements are now 
being made at Worcester for the im- 
provement of All Saints’ Church, by the 
removal of the houses in front of it. 
St. John the Baptist’s Church, Toxteth-park, 
Liverpool, has been reopened, after various 
repairs and alterations had been effected, such 
as the replacement of rickety pews, the substi- 
tution of asphalte floors on cast-iron sleepers, 
the ventilation of the underground region, and 
the painting of the walls. The congregation 








to the Albion, a sum little short of 6507, 
A spacious entrance to the Victoria Market, 
Manchester, has been opened from Victoria- 








the building,’ but who ‘is dismissed’ from | ae. 





| of nave roof. 
| by the rural dean, is filled with stained glass, 
| executed by Willement: the four lancets also, 
: . | In the chancel, with stained glass, by Rogers 

have for these purposes subscribed, according | of Worcester, and all are the gifts of private 
| individuals, 


street, and the interior has been altered and | 


repaired, and, according to the Advertiser, con- 
siderably improved. A chureh and school, 





we believe, quite unique in Seotland, was 
furnished by Mr. Cousin of Edinburgh, at the 
request of Lord Breadalbane.’-——The Irish 
National Glass Company is said to have proved 
a ‘ruinously profitless ’ undertaking. 


SEE 


ST. MARK’S CHURCH, KINGSHOLM, 
GLOUCESTER. 

We mentioned the consecration of this build- 
ing, which took place on the 3lst ultimo. We 
ate iow ablé to subjoin a few additional parti- 
culars, The foundation-stone was laid by the 
Dean of Glotwcester, on the 26th of March, 1846, 
The site for this charch was purchased out of 
the funds of the Dioeesan Chureh Building 
Association, for the sum of 3004 1¢ is ealea- 
lated to hold 600 persons, and the whole of 
the sittings are entirely free. The oy of the 
chureh consists of a nave interfally 67 feet 
long by 18 feet wide; forth afd south ai 
55 feet long by 12 feet wide ; & tower adjoin- 
ing the west end of the south aisle, thereby 
leaving the western gable of navé exposed to 
view; and which tower is internally 10 feet 
square, the height being 58 feet, finished on 
the top with a slender broweh spire, ribbed at 
the angles, the total height together being 120 
The chancel attached to the have is 16 
feet by 24 feet, having a vestry Of the north 
side 9 feet by 10 feet. The total length inter- 
nally from east to west is 93 feet 6 inches ; and 
total width across nave and aisles together 47 
feet. The height of nave to point of roof is 
41 feet. The walls of the chureh are built of 
white free stone, in range work pecked over, 
with dressed and tooled quoins, wittowand door 
jambs, mouldings, &c. ‘The stoié was supplied 
from three various quarries in the neighbour: 
hood of Gloucester. The weathefstone being 
had from the quarries at Hampton Common 
and at Box, near Bath. The toofs, open sit- 
tings, and western gallery, are all constructed 
out of deal, and stained. The pei and font 
are of Painswick free-stone. The gangways 
and floors between the seats, and the chaneel are 
paved with plain red, black, and buff floor-tiles, 
arranged in patterns. The aisles are separated 
from the fave by stone pillars (alternately octa- 
gon ahd found) and arches, upoi which the 
clerestory to nave is carried. The whole of 
the principal roof-timbers spring from stone 
corbels froti the side walls; and the cleréstory 
windows are placed between each of the bays 
The eastern window, presented 


The western doorway is another 
gift. The font was presented by the architect, 
Mr. F. Niblett. The style of the church is 
early English. The contractors for this church 


| were Mr. Ashbee, builder, of Kingscote, and 


says a Blackburn paper, are now erecting near | 


to Marsden Hall, and towards which the 
Misses Walton have contributed 1,900/., be- 


Mr. Matthew Cholerton, of Quedgeley. 
Several beautiful embossed fragments of 


| vases and other pottery, as well as of glass, 


sides the sites.—A distemper painting, sup- | 


pons to have been executed 400 years since, | 


as been discovered during the repair of the | session of the architect, are said to be princi- 


| pally of Roman origin. 


chancel of St. Martin’s Church, Leicester. 
Some ‘curious monuments of the taste and 
piety of our forefathers’ have also been un- 
eovered during the restoration of Ditchingham 
Church, Norfolk, the interior of which appears 
to have been profusely decorated with paint- 
ings. The new seats in this church are of 
oak, and the pulpit is of Caen stone.——The 
style adopted in the new church at Banktop, 
Darlington, the foundation-stone of which was 
laid on the 10th instant, is the first pointed. 
There are to be neither pews nor galleries. A 
painted window has been subscribed for by the 
wife of Mr. Hudson, M.P. At Craigmark, 
Ayrshire, where there are rich mines of black 
band iron ore and coal ready for working, 
nearly 100 dwellings for miners have been 
erected, with every attention to comfort and 
neatness, together with a school-house, store- 
house, &c. The Dalmeilington Iron-works 
are also progressing within view of Craigmark, 
and a bleak and barren district is on the eve 
of conversion into a busy scene of industry, to 
which the opening of the Ayr Railway will 
afford every requisite convenience for crown- 
ing with suecess the enterprize of Messrs. 
Houldsworth and Hodgson. The new ‘free’ 
chureh at Oban was opened on the 29th ult. 
The plan of this church, ‘ which, in its style 
of architecture,’ says a Greenock paper, ‘is, 











coins, tokens (in copper), besides bones of ani- 
mals, were excavated in digging for the 
foundation walls ; these relies, now in the pos- 








Sr. Anprew’s Cuurca, Laneton, Lin- 
counsuire.—On Tuesday in last week, this 
edifice was consecrated by the Lord Bishop of 
the diocese. The building was commenced in 
March, 1845, Sir H. Dymoke, Bart., laying 
the corner stone; and it was opened for 
divine service in November last. It is of the 
perpendicular style of architecture, and con- 
sists of a south porch, nave and chancel, with 
a small pulpit and vestry turret, with a gable 
to the west. It has a high pitched roof, sur- 
mounted with floriated crosses, The ashlar 
stone is from Ancaster. The stones for the 
wall were dug from the ruins of Stixwold 
Abbey. The pulpit is of Caen stone, the 
gift (together with the stall heads) of the 
architect, Mr. Stephen Lewin, of Boston. 
The seats are open benches of foreign wood, 
stained (as is all the other wood-work) of the 
colour of dark oak. The east window of the 
chaneel is of three lights, of stained glass, the 
work of Ward and Nixon, from a design of 
the Rey. C. Terrott, a member of the com- 
mittee. The church was bailt by public sab- 
scription, aided by a grant from the Church 
Building Society, and all the sittings, 200 in 
number, are free and unappropriated | 
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ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF FIRES 


IN SHEERNESS DOCKYARD, 

Sir,—On perusing one of your valuable 

apers, Tue Buiuper, dated some months 

k, I observed in an article on the supply of 
water for extinguishing fires, that experiments 
were in progress at Liverpool for fixing hose 
and jet-pipes to a system of water-pipes, giving 
also an account of the water-pipes in the Dock- 
yard at Portsmouth. 

Having some months since been at Sheer- 
hess, and seen the arrangements at that esta- 
blishment for the prevention of fire, that have 
been in use these fifteen years, and, I be- 
lieve, excel _—- that eats wee constructed 
in an kingdom, I beg to give you 
™~ Pallbwing Outline of them. 

i the first place, there are two steam- 
engines of fifty-horse power for pumping the 
water out of the docks by common lift-pumps, 
but so arranged that the same pump-rods can 
be attached in about a minute to four force- 
pumps, eapable of throwing fifteen tons of 
water per minute over any building in the yard, 
or to the top of a first-rate man-of-war’s mast. 
The water is conveyed by a system of cast-iron 
pipes of twelve atid nine inches bore, having 
double-way fire-eseks or plugs for attaching 
the hose to, at from ten to two hundred feet 
intervals, uceording to the locality. These 
linés of pipes are provided with stop-cocks, 
that should any burst or give way, the 
water cafi be stopped and directed by another 
coursé, of the whole of the force or quantity may 
be thrown into oe place, or deviated into other 
distriets. These pipes are also provided with 
large air-vessels at different parts, so as not 
only to regulate and keep up a constant supply, 
but to protect the pipes from the shock or 
impulse, by the sudden shutting off of any of 
the cocks, while in operation. Some idea may 
be formed of the power and effect of this 
system, v1 the fact, that to allow the full force 
to one of these pipes, it requires the united 
strength of four men to hold the hose and jet 
pipe, and that the stream will tear off theslates 
on a roof, and pour the whole quantity into the 
house or building, while at the same time the 
jet may be regulated to the power of one man. 

There is also another provision made, a line 
or system of pipes of the same dimension, and 
in the same courses, for the supply of water 
from a reservoir of 1,000 tons, over the same 
engine-house, 40 feet high, and which can in 
an instant be discharged over any part of the 
establishment. These pipes are more particu- 
larly for supplying fire-engines, but so contrived 
that, by shutting one cock andopening another, 
the water can be used by the force-pumps of 
the steam-engine. 

The steam is continually kept up, and an 
engineer isin attendance, so that at any hour of 
the night, on the alarm of fire being given, the 
engines have merely to be started, and the 
water is forced’ to any locality the fire might 
be raging, whereby the delay that generally 
occurs, and cdnsequently the fire increasing, is 
6bviated. Engineers who may be engaged 
iti the construction of such works, will save 
much time and study by a few hours’ in- 
spection of this excellent contrivance of hy- 
draulic machinery.—I am, Sir, &e., 

St. Nicholas-street, Ipswich, A. M. 

Sept. 17th, 1847. 








Fine Arts at tHe Lonpon Mecaantcs’ 
Instirution.—An exhibition of drawings and 
modelling executed by the members and stu- 
dents of the modelling haman figure and 
landscape drawing classes of the London Me- 
chanics’ Institution, will take place on Mon- 
day, September 27th, and remain the 
whole of the week, to commence at 8 0’clock, 
p.M., and close at 4 past 10, p.m. We are 
asked to mention this as a contradiction to 
“ those who think that the Mechanics of Lon- 
don have no brains to generate new forms 
either of beauty or usefulness, and are unable 
to assist those who are above them in art.” 

Inon Brinces ow Rattwars.—The com- 
missioners recently appointed to inquire into 
the application of iron in railway structures 
held their first meeting at Gwydyr-house, on 
Saturday last : present—Lord W rottesiey; Pro- 
fessor Ww illis, M.A. ; Capt. Heory James, R.E.; 
Eaton Hodgkinson, .; and the secretary, 
Lieut. Douglas Galton. R.E. 
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THE EXCHANGE AT ANTWERP. 





Tue commerce of Antwerp had been 
gradually increasing during the 14th and 15th 
centuries, and when in 1482, the quarrel be- 
tween the people of Bruges and the Archduke 
Maximilian induced that ruler to blockade 
Sluys, the trade of the city of Brages began 
sensibly to deeline, and that of Antwerp to 
increase, until the latter became the great 
centre of European commerce. All nations 
traded there, and at one period, it is said, 


that 2,500 vessels have anchored in the Scheldt | 


opposite this city at one time. 


The English | 


merchants traded here considerably, and the | 
house devoted to their use is still pointed out | 


close to the Hotel de Ville. The public build- 


ings of Antwerp shew the wealth and taste of | 


its traders in the days of its prosperity, and 
sadly contrast with its present decline, which 
dates from the devastation of the city in 1585, 


this, our traders met in the open streets in | 


all weathers “and were content to walk about 
in the rain more like pedlars than merchants,” 
until the private munificence of Gresham gave 
them a proper place to meet in, the ground only 
being given by the citizens. F. W.F. 


*,* At p. 51 ante, will be found an engrav- 
ing of an interesting stone staircase of the 
Gothie period, adjoining the Antwerp Bourse, 
now represented, together with a short notice 
of the place. Some further remarks on 
Antwerp, with an engraving of carved wood- 
work in Antwerp Cathedral, will be found in 
Vol. IV., p. 534. In the accompanying en- 
graving of the Bourse of Antwerp, the columns, 
which are very slight, are made to appear some- 


| what stouter than they are in reality. 


by the Duke of Parma, when the Scheldt was | 
blockaded, a restriction upon its trade never | 


removed until 1794, 

The Exchange was constructed in 1531, for 
the use of the merchantmen. It is in the 
form of an open square, with an arcade all 
round, and has a richly groined roof, the 
pillars which support it elaborately carved, 
each one in a different manner. A tower, con- 
taining a clock and bells, is on one side. It 
18 an interesting pile, inasmuch as it is the 
earliest building of the kind, and gave the 
idea to our own Sir Thomas Gresham, for the 
construction of a similar edifice in London. 
Any one who examines a view of Gresham’s 
Exchange, will see how closely he followed 
that at Antwerp in its construction, Before 





DRAINAGE OF MANCHESTER. 
CHEAP SEWERS, 


Mr. Francis, who has been engaged as sur- 


ANTWERP. 














ing sewers in three pieces was impracticable’ 
at least with any material found in this neigh- 
bourhood, because the sections would warp 
out of shape in burning, and therefore could 
not be put together to form a perfect tube. I 
recommended the use of 6-inch and 9-inch 
pipes for private and surface drains two years 
ago. The committee adopted the suggestion, 
and we have used them ever since with perfect 
success, and thereby effected a saving in that 
item of forty per cent. 

It was in January last, that the idea of the 
syphon trap occurred to me; and I claim it as 
my invention, so far as the adaptation of an old 
principle in a new material and to a new pur- 
pose may be called a new invention. Our trap 
is a tube of fire-brick material, the sides 1} 
inch thick, with a horizontal aperture a foot 
square at one end, anda vertical aperture of 
an oval shape at the other end: over the square 
end is built an eye of brickwork, covered by a 
channel grid, forming what you call, I believe, 
a “ gully hole.” We have laid down about a 


| score of these, and find them completely effec- 


veyor for the paving and sewerage of the town- | 
ship of Manchester for upwards of twelve | 
' years, says, that during that period they have 


paved and sewered about 600 streets. He writes 
to us as follows :—“ 1 believe our system of 


tive: they save us a pound ineach case. The 
trap we used before was a kind of iron pan, 


| with a cross piece dipping into the water. 


sewerage was found, by the sanatory commis- | 
sion, to be at least as effective and economical | 


as any they had met with. 
ports of evidence} given before the sanatory 
commission, I was most strack by that of Mr. 
Dyce Guthrie. His suggestion of the use of 


tubes or pipes of burnt clay for drains and | 
| diameter) upwards to the largest that could 


| sewers, appeared to me highly worthy of con- 


sideration ; but I found that his idea of form- 


In reading the re- | 


Immediately after this, being so far well 
satisfied with the introduction of the fire-brick 
material into our sewerage, I again took up 
the idea of making main sewers of the same 
material, and the conclusion I came to, was, 
that the thing was only practicable by having 
entire tubes formed of equal lengths, the egg- 
shape to be universally adopted, and the sizes 
to graduate from 6 inches (taking the smaller 


| bemade. The sewer being laid in lengths of 
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tube of 2 feet each wherever a branch drain 
would in futare be required—it would —e be 
necessary to take out a 2 feet tube and replace 
it by another which had an oval aperture 
formed in it while in the plastic state. 

® The following sizes have been already made : 
6 inches, 9 inches, 12 inches, 15 inches ; and I 
expect to be able, as experience is acquired in 
the manufacture, to go up to 18 and 21 inches 
(the smaller diameter). We have now three 
makers engaged in producing these larger 
pipes for us as fast as their other engagements 
will allow, and are storing them up (having 
engaged a wharf expressly for the purpose) 
until we have a sufficient stock to make a fair 
start, and our legal forms will allow us to use 
them. Iam confident of ultimate success, and 
that we shall save by their use 2,000/, a year in 
this township alone.” 








DECORATIONS IN LEATHER. 





Except under peculiar circumstances, the 
public are a long time before they will adoptany 
novel mode of construction or new material : 
to make it known even is a matter of difficulty 
and cost. Mr. Leake’s works for the produc- 
tion of the relievo leather decorations have 
been in active operation for some years, and 
yet, we will venture to say, this material is 
wholly unknown to two-thirds of our readers. 

In various countries and from the earliest 
times, leather has been employed for interior 
decorations; and various examples of its use 
in England, especially of the medieval period, 
in the shape of stamped, painted, and gilded 
hangings, are to be found. Its toughness and 
strength, the ease with which ornamentation 
may be applied to it, and dust and dirt re- 
moved from it, pointed it out asa valuable ma- 
terial for the purpose. In its modern use, to 
which we would draw attention, its suscepti- 
bility of form has been taken advantage of, to 
a much greater extent than was formerly sup- 
posed possible, and a degree of relief obtained 
which, though in some degree it changes its 
character, widely increases the extent of its 
applicability. The process is simple: the 
leather is first subjected to the action of steam 
in a metal trough, which renders it susceptible 
of very minute impressions. The design it is 
to assume is formed in a metal mould, and into 
this the leather in its most “ pliant hour” is 
forced by hydraulic power. When removed 
from the mould (and we may mention that 
scarcely any extent of undercutting prevents 
its withdrawal, in consequence of the yielding 
yet tenacious nature of the material at that 
moment) a little water-colour and varnish, it 
may be, bring it to the tint of either old or new 
woodwork : or it will receive such other paint- 
ing or illumination as may be desired. 

Works of considerable magnitude have been 
executed by Mr. Leake in the shape of furni- 
ture, as well as decorations, including much 
for her Majesty: the Ascending-room of the 
Colosseum (few people detect it) is fitted up 
in this manner; and further, the material is 
now being applied extensively to the enrich- 
ment of book. bindings. 

It is unnecessary for us to observe, that the 
material is applicable to the production of bad 
as well as of good ornament, and that, if it 
were not under competent direction, the re- 
sults would be worse than valueless. Mr. 
Leake, however, educated an architect, evi- 
dently brings to the undertaking an artistic 
mind, and calls in good aid for the production of 
designs. Amongst alarge number of patterns, 
we saw little to be found fault with, and much 
worthy of praise. 

For the accompanying engravings of three 
friezes or borders (figs. 1, 2, and 3), a bracket 
(fig. 4), and a “drop” for the enrichment of 
pilasters or panelling (fig. 5), we are indebted 
to our liberal contemporary of the Art-Union 
Journal, who, in a recent number, deseribed 
and illustrated the “ Relievo Leather-works ” 
very fully, and expressed a strong opinion in 
their favour. 





Continentat Raitways, — Bradshaw's 
“ Continental Railway Traveller’s Manual,” 
for the present month, is the most complete 
thing of the sort that has ever been published, 
including maps and information of great value 
to the tourist. 
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RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


| press train of seven, to which the accident 
| near Sowerby-bridge happened on Thurs- 


A mucu more considerate suggestion than | day week, the jury added, that they “ cannot 


that of the Liverpool Stock Exchange gentle- 
men to suspend railway works at large, has 
been made by the Times, for the equalization 
of projected works with available future ca- 
pital,—namely, that the commencement of 
‘extensions’ rather forced on companies than 
spontaneously undertaken, be delayed, and 
future calls limited accordingly. The Times 
throws the whole of the foreseen difficulty on 
the shoulders of these Stock Exchange gentry, 
“who would have done well to have reckoned 
up the resources of the country before they 
persuaded their customers to lend money for 
works which two Great Britains could hardly 
accomplish. They now throw their own 
blunder off their own shoulders on the famine, 
* * * Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell 
forgot that there was a supply of fools as well 
as of money.” All we have to do with the 
money, however, is to see that it « sup- 
plied, but if the fountain-heads be those 
of fools, one cannot but dread the exhi- 
bition of folly in turning off the stream no 
less than in turning it on. The railway 
calls for September exceed by nearly a quar- 
ter of a million the average for the pre- 
ceding eight months of the year, and by nearly 
two millions the amount of what was claimed 
last month. The amount of calls due on 
English lines, and payable this month, is 
2,536,6241, On Scotch lines, the amount pay- 
able is 90,000/., and on Irish lines 99,7502, 
making a total of calls due this month of 
2,726,374. The total amount called up, this 
year, by English, Scoteb, and Irish companies, 
is, ineluding the present month, 27,984,023/. 
This is exclusive of 6,238,0002., which has been 
called up by foreign lines. The amount of pro- 
jected works, too, is certainly something quite 
enormous. “ For the next four years there will 
probably be 1,500 miles a year to be com- 
pleted, if the directors keep their word,—that 
is, we shall have to make in each year nearly 
half as much length of line as had been opened 
for traffic from the first mention of railways.” 
But as to the number of miles in course of con- 
struction, viz., 6,455 [only 3,305} being yet 
completed], and the three-fourths, on these, 
of half a million men, or of two million mouths, 
dependent, in all, on railways,—equivalent, as 


the Times rather oddly regards these sons of | 
industry and prospective profit, to an idle | 
‘ foreign army quartered on the country,’—the | 


immensity of the numbers employed on these 
progressing works affords only all the stronger 


reason for hesitation to tamper with their only | 


means of honestly earning a_ livelihood. 
That the drag, however, is about to be 
put on by the stock ‘ bears’ in one shape or 
other seems but too evident. Meantime, 
the bricklayers at work on the Great Northern 
line in the Gainsborough district, all uncon- 
scious of the threatened brush of the sweeping 
besom of destruction, are wrangling with their 





employers for 6d. a day in addition to the 4s. 6d. | 


which they ought to be thenkfal that they still 
obtain, and they have accordingly not only 


* strack for 5s.,’ but have induced ‘ the whole of | 


the other workmen’ to follow their example. 





Hadleigh station of a branch line of the Western 
Union on Friday last, when a hurriedly erected 
‘wing’ wall of 14 feet in height, was blown 
down by the wind in one mass upon upwards 
of 150 passengers, who had unfortunately 


trusted toits sheltering wing for protection from | 


he wind, whose melancholy ‘ wail’ was thus 


but too effectually raised into asbriek described | 


by those whose ears it rent as ‘ dreadful in the 
extreme.’ Yet, strange to say, only ‘ more 


than sixty’ were more or less injured, and not | 


one killed—a merciful circumstance, attri- 
buted to the fall of the platform beneath the 
accumulated weight of wall and people toge- 
ther. As itis, however, fractured ribs, limbs, 
and collar-bones, and concussions of the brain 
were found among the more numerous bruises 
and wounds, No one is blamed, the accident 
being attributed entirely to the strength of the 
wind, and the weakness of the newly-erected 
wall, But surely, if the wind were so hi rh, 
some warning of the weakness of the wall 
ought to have been given to the unfortunates 
who trusted to its protection. In a verdict 
of ‘ accidental death’ from the breaking of a 
rail, and the consequent oscillation of the 
coupé, which was the last carriage of the ex. 





A shocking ‘aecident’ occurred at the | 


separate without suggesting the necessity of 
having a laggage or break van attached to the 
end of each express train, as an additional se- 
curity to the passenger carriages, and to ob- 
viate the dangers arising from the great oscil- 
lation of the last carriage; and they would 
also recommend that some mode of communi- 
cation should be adopted between each carriage 
and the guard in charge, as the fatal result of 
the present accident might have been avoided 
if such had been the case,” It is really extra- 
ordinary that nothing has yet been done towards 
the removal of this latter fertile cause of acci- 
dent, inconvenience, and danger. Why, so 
erying an evil bas this now become, that we 
find the very vocalists of the theatrical profes- 
sion singing out at length against it, and 
prompting their ‘ friends the engineers’ to a 
remedy. Mr. Paul Bedford, of the Theatre 
Royal Adelphi, declares to the editor of the 
Morning Post, that while travelling from Liver- 
pool with his friend, the late Frederick Yates, 
on one occasion, a lady suddenly became fran- 
tically mad [by the way is there not some 
peculiar reason—either in the bewildering 
whisk and confusion of objects or otherwise— 
why so many predisposed persons go suddenly 
mad in such circumstances ?], and that in this 
fearful state they were obliged to fly along for 
more than twenty miles, until the train stopped 
atastation. ‘ i fancied,” says he, “that my 
voice was not that of a babdy, but | could make 
no impression upon the auricular organs of 
the officials ;’’ and so Mr. Paul Bedford’s pipe 
not being a railway sbrieker, he recommends 
the substitution, in each compartment of every 
carriage, of “a powerful ‘ Ferleate whistle,’ 
such as frequently I hear at Apsley House, 
giving notice to open the gates, when F, M. 
the Duke Wellington and I happen to be going 
homeward at the same time —tho’ not together.” 
“ The quality of the sound possessed by these 
whistles,” he adds, “is excessively acute, and 
grates terribly on my musical ear; but I] am 
told they can be heard at a great distance, and 
above any rumbling of a train.” But sug- 
gestions, as we have already said, are as ‘ rife as 
rowans, and, accordingly, another happens tolie 
before us in the shape of a signal invented by 
| Mr, Heinke, of Great Portland-street, but as it 
appears to be based upon one [indeed to be 
almost identical with one] suggested some time 
ago by a correspondent of our own, and already 
described, we need only here remark, that it 
consists of an arrangement of wires or cords, 
| run along the tops of the carriages, with spring 
| bells for the communication between guards 
| and engineers. A model of it, according to 
the Mining Journal, has been submitted for 
| inspection by Mr. Heinke, and plainly indi- 
| cates that the advantages in view may be thus 
| obtAined without much cost.——T he founda- 
| tion-stone of the ‘immense viaduct’ over the 
| Stour Valley and river at Chapple having been 
laid on Tuesday week with the usual cere- 
| monies, coins were deposited, and a block of 
stone, weighing half a ton, was lowered down 
upon the deposit, so that all might be safe for 
the next eight or ten hundred years. But, alas! 
the ‘ schemes o’ men and mice gang aft agee.’ 
The dirty paws were withdrawn from the 
empty pockets ‘i’ the gloamin when the kye 
gang hame,’ and then with ‘ the strong arm, — 
not exactly of the law,—the plunderers of 
| posterity ‘lifted the lid,’ and saved posterity 
the trouble of deciphering what might else 
| have ‘ lain mouldering there,’ instead of getting 
into brisk circulation at the ‘change houses ’ 
of the ancient nineteenth century. The 
fortunate ‘discoverers’ of these ‘relics of 
antiquity,’ however, are not unknown to men 
of magisterial science,—Mr. William Hunt 
of Colchester, and Mr. William Coote of 
Norwich,—bricklayers, being already noted as 
the remarkable bricks who, in all probability, 
‘carried of the prize.’—Given, the number of 
coins thas deposited in the nineteenth century 
—to find the fractional remainder still in 
retentis. The beneficial influence of rail- 
way extension is being felt in a small way at 
Reedham, which is ‘ becoming an important 
place,’ and where there are now a ‘new and 
elegant station,’ a ‘first-class telegraph sta- 
tion,’ and other improvements.——A Bir- 
mingham ‘Shopkeeper,’ on the other hand, 
complains of the ‘railway influence,’ within 
whose greedy vortex all the ‘ Saracens’ Heads,’. 
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the ‘Blue Boars,’ and the ‘Pigs and Whistles’ 
are now being whirled, since the majestic 
‘directors’ have become ‘licensed’ publie- 
house keepers; and adverting to the monopoly 
of strangers thus ingeniously concentrated 
within the four respectable walls of the re- 
spective railway stations, he asks, with a 
pathos enhanced by all the sweet reminiscences 
associated with the spirit of the departed pigs 
and whistles, whether it was ever contemplated 
by the legislature that railway companies 
should be ‘licensed dealers in British and 
foreign spirits and tobacco.’ Had not the 
‘ beipting-botee keepers’ better look out for 
‘ railway competition ?’ The ‘ old river and 
eanal navigation ’ between Liverpool and Man- 
chester appears to be any thing but defunct in 
consequence of the stunning blow which ‘ rail- 
way influence’ must have dealt it long ago. 
Fares, Is. 4d. each for the trip of fifty miles, 
have been announced by a shower of placards. 
Can it be that railway companies are about to 
find, that they will be more smartly and com- 
pletely relieved of their low-class passengers 
than even they had wished, and that the wind- 
ing silvery ‘snake in the grass,’ which they 
had calculated on having well dispatched, has 
indeed been only ‘ scotched ’ till now that it is 
about to sting them ? The causes of com- 
tog against railway management appear to 

e legion. They are ever appearing under 
some new form. Parcels take from Monday 
to Saturday to travel from London to Wake- 
field, since these omnigatherous monopolists 
have become (‘ licensed,’ we suppose) as com- 
mon carriers. For the smallest parcel by 
passenger train the cost is 2s, lld., so that the 
reason for the delay in the first case is very 
clear and transparent; but the P. O. may now 
take the shine out of them, and bring them 
back again to the O. P. In Leeds, the same 

arcel would be delivered by a company for 9d. 

n Sheffield, too, the rate of carriage has been 
increased by these licensed carriers more than 
30 per cent., as the editor of the /ris can feel- 
ingly testify in his own person, or pocket at 
least.——In a railway compensation case at 
Shrewsbury, a rag and bone dealer lately de- 
clared that he did business to the amount of 
1,0007.a week. How grieved must some of 
the barristers have been that they were not 
brought up to such a business, 

















THE STATE OF ARCHITECTURE IN 
IRELAND. 

Dep.torine the present condition of archi- 
tecture in Ireland, and anxious, if possible, to 
induce measures which might tend to advance 
it, the Royal Irish Institute of Architects 
resolved on an address to his Excellency 
the Viceroy to that effect. 4 

A deputation of the body, headed by Sir 
Richard Morrison, presented it last week ; and 
his Excellency, in reply, said :—* Et is not for 
me, gentlemen, to analyse the causes which 
may have led to the state of things of which 
you naturally complain, however strange it 
must appear to me thatarchitecture should not 
be duly esteemed in Dublin, one of the most 
picturesque cities in her Majesty’s dominions, 
and adorned as it is by so many noble public 
edifices, or in a country where such magnificent 
mansions exist, where genius is not rare, and 
taste and talent abound; but if happier days, 
as I venture to hope, are in store for Ireland, 
they must bring with them that encouragement 
of art and science which always marks a na- 
tion’s progress, and they will strengthen a con- 
viction, now on all sides manifesting itself, that 
the social condition of her people must be 
elevated. Towards carrying out this pressing 
and national object, the Royal Institute of the 
architects of Ireland may, as it seems to me, 
powerfully co-operate; for when it is con- 
sidered how much requires to be done towards 
the improvement of towns, and thereby amelio- 
rating the sanatory condition of the people, 
and how little care has hitherto been bestowed 
upon the dwellings of the humbler classes of 
our fellow-subjects, that the places of religious 
worship, schools, hospitals, and asylums, are 
insufficient for the wants of the country, a wide 
sphere of usefulness is manifestly opened to a 
scientifie and practical body such as yours ; and 
I feel sure that the architects of Ireland, like 
the most eminent men of their profession in 
every country, will at all times be found ready 
and anxious to aid the great work of social 
improvement.” 
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THE BUILDER. 








MAXIMS IN CONSTRUCTION.* 


1. To collect physical facts, to deduce laws, 
and to apply them to circumstances, such is 
the progressive operation of the mind in the 
study and application of construction. —La- 
crow, 

2. Construction has for its laws the principles 
which govern matter ; for materials, the pro- 
ductions of the vegetable and mineral world; 
and for its end, resistance to weight, a success- 
ful struggle with the elements, and victory over 
decay. 

3. There are three leading points of view 
under which to regard all construction—stati- 
cal, qualitative, quantitative. Statical relates 
to the disposition of the masses: the two latter 
points refer to the quality and quantity of the 
materials which have a mutual relation and 
control as to solidity and stability. 

4. It is incorrect to regard decay and de- 
struction as entire annibilation of substance. 
Decay is but a species of transition from one 
state to another. The first elements of any 
substance, which is reduced to a powder, sub- 
limated to a vapour, or converted into a gas or 
steam, still exist in another form, assuming a 
new combination. 

5. Ignorance, baste, and parsimony are three 
great enemies to substantial construction. 

6. The rot in timber germinates in damp, 
expands in heat, but shrinks and dies in per- 
fect ventilation. 

7- Green wood laid in peat will last for ages. 

8. Expansion and contraction, the effects of 
temperature, are constantly operating in all 
construction the most solid, in all materials 
even the most dense. Hence a perpetual move- 
ment destructive of cohesion, and by disinte- 
gration inducing decay. 

9. Water is the most destructive agent to 
construction. There is no quantity so small, 
which, if repeated, is not ultimately fatal. 
The softest as well as the hardest material 
must yield to its insidious attack. No adage 
more true than “ Gutta cavat lapidem.”’ 

10. Our forefathers knew the connection 
between moisture and decay in soft material. 
Hence in the buildings of the districts where 
the soft stones prevail, the bottom courses of 
the walls will frequently be found to be formed 
of a hard and impervious stone, the strata of 
which are called by the quarrymen foundation- 
stone. —C. H. G. 


11. Walls always above or always below | 


water, may, under certain circumstances, be 
laid without mortar; when between wind and 
water they never should.— C. H. G. 

12. “ Allthe mechanical effects that tend to 
destroy buildings, arise from weight, which 
acts in an inverse ratio to resistance,” says 
Rondolet. How important then the study of 
the mutual relations of void and solid, load 
and support, action and resistance ! 

13. Weight is a constant force, with which 
all solid bodies appear to act. 

14. All parts of solid bodies fall in a verti- 
eal direction. 

15. All thrust and lateral pressure, whether 
in a truss, a buttress, a dome, a vault, or arch, 
must be resolved into vertical weight. 

16. Lines of pressure must always be at 
right angles to the joints of the beds. 

17. The true strength of materials in con- 
struction depends rather upon their distribu- 
tion or their application than upon their 
quantity. 

18. Voids over voids, and solids under 
solids, 

19. He is the ablest constructor, who, with 
the least surface to his points of suppoit, up- 
holds the greatest weight, uniting strength 
and economy. 

20. The freemasons of the middle ages 
have established this principle of construc- 
tion, that, with equal quantities of material, a 
thin wall with buttresses has greater strength 
and stability than a thicker wall without. 

21. Piers with equal superficies of base, as 
a circle, a square, an equilateral, and a right- 
angled triangle, have the following strength ap- 
proximatively: 100, 93}, 86, and 762. A 
square is to a parallelogram as 100: 95. 

22. The strength of a wall depends rather 
upon its stability, than upon the greater or less 
hardness of the materials. 

23. The stability of solids diminishes in pro- 
portion to the height of the centre of gravity. 





* From Donaldson’s “ Architectural Maxime and Theorent:.” 
Taylor and Walton, Gower-street.) 











24. Strength sufficient (for the immediate 

urpose) is not strong enough, therefore it 
is better to have too much solidity than too 
little. 

25. Nevertheless all unnecessary material 
is not only wasteful, but prejudicial. 

26. No wall, nor framing, nor in fact en 
piece of constraction, — to be charged wit 
more than two-thirds of the load which it is 
calculated to bear: in railroads, where the 
load is variable and concussion takes place, 
the law is one-third. 

27. Tredgold in his essay on cast-iron lays 
down two leading principles—*“ That the mea- 
sure of the resistance of a material to flexure 
is the only proper measure of its resistance (to 
a straining force), where perfect form and un- 
alterable position are desirable.” 

23. And that “ the measure of its resistance 
to permanent alteration is the proper resist- 
ance (to a straining force), where flexure is 
not injurious or objectionable.’’ 

29. It is not the fracturing weight which 
is required in practice: but that weight which 
will not injure the material. 

30. Permanent alteration of form, however 
slight, is partial fracture. 


31. Eaton Hodgkinson, in his supplemen- | 


tarv part II. to Tredgold’s work on cast-iron, 
says, ‘that there is no weight, however small, 
that will not injure elasticity.’ 

32. A beam will bear twice as much weight 
distributed over its length, as it would do, if 
the weight were in the middle. 








POSITION OF THE ALTAR IN EARLY 
CHURCHES. 

A REMARK in one of Mr. Donaldson’s lectures 
at Liverpool has led to a skirmish in one of 
the local papers. “ An Architect ” writes— 
“ Mr. Donaldson, in his last lecture at the 
Collegiate Institution, stated that the practice 
of placing churches east and west was not 
ancient; and, in illustration, further stated, 
that the celebrated church of St. Peter, at 
Rome, stood north and south, and that the 
other churches of Rome were placed according 
to, or accommodated to, the directions of the 
streets. As regards St. Peter’s, Mr. Donald- 
son is quite wrong, that chureh actaally stand- 
ing east and west ; but St. Peter’s and the most 
important churches of Rome were either 
built upon the site, or constructed out of the 
remains of ancient temples, and therefore 
their position was not a matter of choice; and 
almost all the minor churches of Rome are of 
the 16th or 17th centuries. Mr. Donaldson, 
if he will reflect, will find that all old Christian 
churches are placed east and west, the east 
end being devoted to the altar, and this eustom 
has been almost invariably followed in Great 
Britain down to the present time.” 

“ Another architect” replies; “ When a 
critic undertakes to enlighten the public, and 
to eorrect the mistakes of others, he should 
be quite certain of the strength of his position, 
or he may chance to find he is only exposing 
his own ignorance. A _ correspondent who 
signs ‘An Architect,’ in the Mercury of 
Tuesday last, finds fault with Mr. Donaldson 
for stating, in his last lecture, that St. Peter’s, 
at Rome, stands north and south, and that the 
other early churches of Rome were placed 
without regard to what is called the orienta- 
tion of the altar. Your correspondent main- 
tains, on the contrary, that ‘ail old Christian 
churches are placed east and west, the east end 
being devoted to the altar.’ 

As it regards St. Peter’s, Mr. Donaldson is 
certainly wrong, as the building undoubtedly 
stands east and west, but unfortunately for 
your correspondent’s position, the high altar 
is not at the east, but at the west end of the 
church. 

With regard to the other early Christian 
churches of Rome, I will merely quote a pas- 
sage from the historical essay of the late Tho- 
mas Hope, an authority on this subject whom 
none will dispute, which will fully bear out 
Professor Donaldson in all he asserted. It will 
be found in chap. 10, p. 101, third edition. 

‘The early basilicas were not, ds later 
modern churches have been, directed towards 

culiar points of the compass. Santa Maria 
Saeetore, built by Pope Liberias, who died in 
366, faces the east; and at Rome, the diree- 
tions of the other early churches cross each 
other in every sense. The custom of submit- 
ting to any inconvenience, rather than omit to 
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turn the sanctuaries of churches due east, dates 
met 

e matter is in itse no 
but as the Camdenists and Bee oe af 
the present attach such prodigious im 
saad to trifles of this kind, it is as well to shew 
that the early Christian church placed no such 
value upon them.” 





RESTORATION OF STEPNEY CHURCH. 

In accordance with a request on the part 
of several correspondents, we journied last 
week to the old church at Stepney, to learn 
what was being done, and found it completely 
guited, preparatory to a general restoration. 
The galleries, which projected in front of the 
arcade columns, are taken down, and though un- 
fortunately there are still to be side galleries, 
these are set back three feet from the columns, 
and supported independently. The present 
west gallery, which projects over the space of 
two bays of the nave, is to be removed, and a 
small one, projecting bat a little from the 
tower, is to be substituted. 

The old pew framing in the body of the 
church, which one of our correspondents 
feared would be put up again, is to be remo- 
delled, being cut down to the height of 2 feet 
8 inches, and to have solid capping, and be 
otherwise made as like the ancient mode of 
seating as it will admit of. The materials of 
the old pewing were too sound, it appears, to 
be wholly cast aside, but there will be a large 
proportion of new work. The ceilings of the 
roofs are to be removed, and the timbers ex- 
posed and stained, &e. The skylights in the 
galleries also, are to be taken away, the painted 
altar-sereen to be taken down, and the east 
window restored and opened: in short, as far 
as we can learn, the chureh will be restored to 
its original state as fully as cireumstances will 
permit. Mr. Ferrey is the architect employed. 

The building appears to be in a very shaky 
state, and needs careful handling. 
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THE PROPOSED AQUEDUCT COMPANY 


FOR SUPPLYING THE METROPOLIS WITH 
PURE WATER, 


Tue ‘admitted existence of a strong ne- 
cessity for improving the present defective 
supply of water to the metropolis’ has led to 
the announcement of a project so compreben- 
sive—we had almost said so vast—as actually 
to call forth an engineer’s assurance, that the 
quantity of water to be ultimately withdrawn 
for the purpose from the Thames at Bray, 
would not affect the navigation of the river— 
and certainly such an assurance was more than 
half necessary since it is proposed to abstract, 
in future years at least, no less than 50,000,000 
gallons out of the whole 200,000,000 at Bray 
—a fourth part in short,—which it is proposed 
to conduct into ten subsiding tanks of 5 acres 
each, and ten filter beds of 2 acres each to be 
formed as required during the increase of the 
supplied population, in twenty years, to 
3,000,000, at the rate of twenty-five gallons 
per diem; and thus filtered, this immense 
volume of water is then to be immediately eon- 
ducted. through a tunnel aqueduct of brick- 
work 12} feet interior diameier, based 6 feet 
under ground, and encased in puddle, to 
Hampstead-bill, where it will be perpendicu- 
larly raised by ten out of twelve steam-engines 
of 250-horse power each, working four and 
four into one central shaft of 20 feet diameter, 
to an elevation of 250 feet above high-water 
mark, into four reservoirs, holding 70,000,000 
gallons, whence it will be uniformly sup- 
plied under a high pressure, through 
the present or other pipes, to the whole 
metropolis, not only for domestic and other 
ordinary purposes, but also for the extine- 
tion of fire [and might it not have been 
added, for the oceasional scouring of an ex- 
tended system of small-bored sewers, even 
rapidly and with unfiltered water, ‘ let on’ be- 
low the filtering reservoirs, and raised into 
tanks for the purpose ? |. 

In the meantime, it is only proposed to have 
a sort of skeleton or miniature of this magni- 
ficent establishment, suitable however to its 
ultimate scale, and eyree ~ ra applying 
25,000,000 gullons per diem, for whieh & 
nue of 47,5261., pt sedis of yielding about 5 
per eént. on the capital of 550,000/., sunk on 
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the outset, is expected. Ultimately 7 per cent. 
on the maximum of 750,000/. is estimated by 
Mr. Thomas Hawksley, C.E., from whose 
more detailed preliminary report we gather 
these few particulars. 

Variations or deviations, &c. of the plan are 
suggested, and the river Colne is proposed to 
be taken into contribution on any plea of in- 
jury to the Thames being urged ; and it is ex- 
pected that the whole scheme will be referred 
to the Woods and Forests, and the ensuing 
Parliament. The whole of the almost alto- 
gether light, simple, and inexpensive ground- 
work may be executed, it is said, in two years 
from the passing of the Act for its construction 
and sstelidhamet. 








RAILWAY RHYMES. 

Tue poet Wordsworth, as readers will re- 
member, in a moment of irritation once fired 
off a sonnet at an advancing railway, more 
remarkable for elegance than wisdom. “Is 
there no nook,”’ he said,— 


‘Is there no nook of English ground secure 
From rash assault ? Schemes of retirement sown 
In youth, and ’mid the busy world kept pure 
As when their earliest flowers of hope were blown, 
Must perish. How can they this blight endure ? 
And must he, too, his old delights disown, 
Who scorns a false utilitarian lure, 
’Mid his paternal fields at random thrown ? 
Baffle the threat, bright scene from Orrest head, 
Given to the pausing traveller’s rapturous glance ! 
Plead for thy peace, thou beautiful romance 
Of nature! And, if human hearts be dead, 
Speak, passing winds ; ye torrents, with pure, 
strong, 
And constant voice, protest against the wrong.’ 


In an article headed, “ The Poetry of 
Steam,” the Railway Record offers a replica- 
tion to this, and sings,— 


‘Scorn not the railway, Wordsworth! you have 
frown’d, 
Because the railway threatens Windermere ; 
Bat did you live in London, ’twould be found 
You would be glad to bring the blue lakes near ; 
To change, within an hour or two, the sound 
Of Fleet-street for those wanton wood-notes clear ; 
The crush and crash of cabriolets and crowds 
For meditation of the mingling clouds. 
For us, we love the railway as a sign 
And token of a world-embracing power, 
Which shall in time all men and minds combine, 
And creeds and systems. Pray thou that this 
hour 
May come, and quickly, and this faith prevail ; 
And scorn not, Wordsworth—scorn not thou the 
rail! 


For, even as thou hast called upon the critic 
to “scorn not the sonnet,’ because with that 
key Shakspeare unlocked his heart, and Pe- 
trarch and Spenser, by that medium, gave vent 
to their sorrows, Dante to his occasional relief 
from indigestion, and Milton tohis indignation ; 
so do thou, great poet of the past, teach thyself 
respect for an agent by which, as by a key in- 
deed, commerce will unlock her stores; by 
whose medium the nations will learn to com- 
municate with and to understand one another ; 
ambition, and war, and turbulence be kept in 
subjection ; colonisation develope the neglected 
treasures of the imperial patrimony; and 
knowledge, civilisation, and religion cover the 
earth as the waters cover the sea. 

Afterwards the writer objects to the course 
pursued by The Times, and says the latter, in- 
stead of protesting against iron, should protest 
against gold, our system of currency being the 
true cause of our commercial embarrass- 
ment :— 


‘You rail at rails, and say the dearth of cash, 
Is due not to the Bank but to embanking ; 
For every symptom of the impending crash 
You say these railways we must straight be 
thanking ; 
Is all your wit, then, that ‘there’s nought like 
leather ?’ 


Owe we to railways, too, this change of weather ? 


Cease, Boanerges! cease to be so funny ; 
Too well you know how John Bull’s bought and 


sold ; 
For all these roads, and more, he'd find the 
Did not you measure all his wealth by gold. 
Blaming the Railway King, and Lords and le, 
As Goodwin Sands might Tenterden’s new steeple.”’ 











THE BUILDER. 


IN THE CHANNEL 
ISLANDS. 

Aw antiquary has raised his voice in the Times 
in defence of the very curious cromlechs in 
the Channel Islands, and urges justly, “ that 
what time has spared to us so long as a re- 
cord of our forefathers (possibly little less 
ancient than the pyramids, and but for wilful 
spoilers, little less imperishable), we, their far 
descendants, should be careful to hand down 
unimpaired to our children.” He gives the 
following facts, which require considera- 
tion :— 

“1, There lately stood a cromlech on the 
Monteau of Herm which now stands there no 
longer. The literati of the Atheneum Club, 
and the lovers of art who subscribed to the 
York Column, will, I do hope, be not a little 
wrathfol when they are told that many of the 
granite steps leading to that recent round 
tower were contributed by this poor crom- 
lech! 

2. Poingdestre enumerates 50 primeval 
stone structures in Jersey alone; there are 
now but two: the granite trade and Macadam 
were inexorable. But why could not those 
ruthless despoilers have been satisfied with 
hewing up the rocks that wreck our vessels, 
in lieu of the relics that enrich our shores ? 

3. The spirit of military engineering is 
abroad, intending wisely enough to strengthen 
our outworks in the Channel. Now, un- 
luckily, these cairns aud cromlechs often 
overlook the sea; and, aceordingly, at Lan- 
cresse Bay, the ‘ works’ have already com- 
menced by a threatened demolition of its cele- 
brated cromlech.” 


CROMLECHS 





WESTMINSTER COURT OF SEWERS. 

Ar a general court of sewers held on Friday last, 
Capt. Bague in the chair, Mr. Hertslet, the clerk, 
laid before the court two letters received from Mr. 
Farlar, a commissioner, and in reference to them 
stated, that at the last court it would be remem- 
bered it was resolved, that notice should be served 
upon parties in Houghton-street, Drury-lane, &c., 
owning the houses, in front of which sewers have 
been formed by this commission, to compel them 
to drain their houses into the public sewers thus 
provided. At the same time a question arose as to 
the liability of persons owning houses fronting pri- 
vate sewers to be compelled to use them, but the 
court declined to entertain the question. Since the 
sitting of the court, however, Mr. Farlar (a com- 
missioner, and interested in property in Chelsea) 
had made a personal application to the court, and 
obtained several blank forms of notices, which no- 
tices had been filled up, bearing an official appear- 
ance, and served upon several persons, without any 
authority whatever from this court. 

Mr. Marriott thought that Mr. Farlar had made 
an unwarrantable and extraordinary use of the 
powers of this court, and he considered there ex- 
isted a necessity for inquiry. The chairman be- 
lieved Mr. Farlar had no power legally to give notices, 
but that Ahey must proceed from the court. Mr. 
Alderman Johnson said, that in using these notices 
a question would arise whether the party in so doing 
was not obtaining money under false pretences. Mr. 
Unwin said that the Act of Parliament might com- 
pel parties to enter the sewer fronting their pre- 
mises. In this case Mr. Farlar had claimed a por- 
tion of the sewer belonging to this court, and for 
which 500/. had been paid. 

The solicitor, upon being called upon for his opi- 
nion, stated that no commissioner had power to give 
notices. It was an entire misconception of the Act, 
for by the 10th & 11th Vict. sec. 7, all works 
must be done subject to the approval of the court. 

Other commissioners having expressed their opi- 
nion upon the question, it was proposed by Mr. 
Alderman Johnson, seconded by Mr. Spencer Smith, 
and carried unanimously, ‘‘ That the subject con- 
tained in Mr. Farlar’s notes be postponed for fur- 
ther consideration, and that the clerk do ascertain 
what use Mr. Farlar has made of the notices given 
him by the clerk, and that the parties making com- 
plaints be desired to attend the next court and lay 
before them the particulars."’ 

A letter was read from the guardians of the poor 
of the parish of St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, as 
to the drainage of certain parts of Kensington, and 
calling upon this court to extend their plans for 
sanatory improvement in that locality, by covering 
in several open sewers. The subject was referred 
to the surveyor. 

Several im t matters stood on the paper for 
discussion, but could not be proceeded with in the 
absence of the surveyor, who had been summoned 
to give evidence before the Health of Towns’ Com- 
mission. Several commissioners trusted that the 











absence of their principal officer on court days 
would be prevented for the future. 

The next order of the day,—‘‘ To sanction the 
order of court for covering over 300 feét of sewer 
adjoining northward to Grosvenor-bridge, King’s- 
road, Chelsea,’’ led to a long conversation, it being 
contended on one side, that if done at all, it should 
be at the expense of the owners of property along 
the line ; and, on the other, that it should be done 
by the district, as the owners of the property would 
not contribute a farthing towards effecting so de- 
sirable an object. The motion, on being put, was 
carried by a majority of 8 to 6. 

It was reported to the court that the Metropolitan 
Sewage Manure Company were about to proceed 
with their works. Mr. Le Breton thought a certain 
sum ought to be paid by the projectors to this 
commission for the sewage removed from their 
sewers, which might be applied towards the liquida- 
tion of the rates of the district. Mr. T. L. Donald- 
son believed that sewage was, in this respect, like 
the valuable gems found in the earth, useless where 
they were, and only valuable when removed. Such 
being the case with the contents of their sewers, he 
did not think this court could interfere in the pro- 
posed plan. Other commissioners concurred, and 
the subject dropped. 





NEW FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS. 


GERMAN WORKS, 


Boellicher, C.—Architectonische Formen Schule in 
Ornament Erfindungen, fiir technische Institute und 
Bauschulen, Architecten. (Models of Architectural 
Forms in the Composition of Ornaments.) Part 1, 
folio. 

Details der Facaden von den vorziiglichsten Geba- 
euden aus Hamburgs Neubau. (Front Details of the 
best New Buildings at Hambro.) Part 1 to 4, folio. 

Geier und Gérg.— Denkmale Romanischer Bau- 
kunst am Rhein. (Monuments of Roman Architecture 
on the Rhine.) Part 1 to 3, impl. folio. 

Horn, J.—System of a New Style of German 
(Gothic) Architecture (with English text). 4to., 8 
plates. 

Kallenbach, G.—Die Baukunst des Deutschen 
Mittelalters Chronologisch dargestellt. (The Ger- 
man Architecture of the Middle Ages Chronologically 
Developed.) 8vo. 

————-—, Atlas to the above. 86 plates, folio. 
——, Album Mittelalterlicher Kunst (Al- 
bum de l’Art du Moyen Age.) Part 1, 4to. 

Mappe des Vereins fiir Baukunde in Stuttgart. 
(Album of the Architectural Society of Stuttgart.) 
Part 1, folio. 

Orimann, O.—Die Statik des Sandes mit Anwen- 
dung auf die Baukunst. (The Statics of Sand with 
regard to Building.) 8vo. 

Romberg, 1. A.—Die Zimmerwerks Baukunst in 
allen ihren Theilen. (The Art of Carpentry in all its 
branches.) Part 1 to 8, folio. 

Runge, L.—Beitrage zur Kenntniss der Backstein 
Architectur Italiens. (The Brick Architecture of 
Italy.) Part 1, folio. 

Schinkel,—Werke der HOheren Baukunst. Part 2, 
containing the Designs of the Projected Imperial 
Palace Orianda. 15 plates, No. 1 to 3. 

Titz, E.—Architectonische Mittheilungen aus der 
Neuzeit Berlins. (Architectural Designs of the 
Newest Buildings of Berlin.) Part 1, 6 plates, royal 
folio. : 

-——, Architectonische Ornamente. (Architectural 
Ornaments.) Part 1, 6 plates, folio. 

Unger, I., and Voigt.—Sammlung von Rissea von 
hauptsaechlich in Miinchen Ausgefiihrten Privat und 
Gemeinde Gebaeuden, (Outlines and Plans of the 
most important Private and Public Buildings 
erected at Munich.) Part 1 to 6, folio. 

Zahn’s, W.—Ornamente aller Klassischen Kunst- 
epochen. (Ornaments of all Epochs of Classical Art.) 
Part 1 to 13, oblong 4to. 

Zeitschrift fiir Praktische Bankunst. (Journal 
of Practical Architecture, edited by Romberg.) 12 
parts, 4to. 








Enormous Suspension-pripce is Hun- 
GARY.— The Pesth suspension-bridge, over 
the Danube, designed by Mr. Tierney Clark, 
and now nearly completed, is 1,200 feet long, 
in three spans ; the centre span being 600 feet, 
the side spans 300 feet each. The chains are 
being made in England; the granite for the 
piers was brought in immense blocks, some of 
them from twelve to sixteen tons weight each, 
from Linz, in Upper Austria. The contractor 
for the cofferdams, &c., was an Englishman, 
as were the principal workmen, and all the 
machinery has been supplied from this country. 
The total cost of the bridge, as we understand, 
will be 600,00027, 

SHakspearr’s Hovuse.—The committee 
having purchased the house on the faith of the 
feeling manifested by the public, of course look 
to the publie to bear them harmless. We 
would suggest that such of our readers as feel 
interested in the matter, should obtain half- 
crown, shilling, and sixpenny subscriptions in 
their various circles, and transmit the amount 
with the names to the treasurer. 
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Correspondence. 


RESTORATION OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Sin,—I am not fond of rushing into print, 
but will you allow me just a little corner to 
throw out a hint to the dean and chapter of 
Westminster Abbey. 

There buve lately appeared in Tue Buitoer 
correspondents who have been trying to rake 
up every argument they could find in favour of 
the restoration of this venerable and sacred 
building. One thinks it ought to be done 
simply because it wants it. Another because 
of the splendid buildings rearing their heads 
all around it, and be fears the poor abbey will 
be left in the lurch. No wonder that such 
common-place arguments as these produce no 
effect. 

Let the dean and chapter take the advice of 
ove who, unlike them, has got to live by his 
wits, and let them repair the abbey, not for the 
reasons before stated, but only to increase the 
attractions of the show ! and consequently the 
number of sixpences in their pockets. Let 
them follow the example of the proprietors of 
the Colosseum, and Covent Garden Theatre. 
Look how they have taken since being re- 
paired and beautified. How much better prices 
these places have commanded since their re- 
storation. If they have not the money in hand, 
they should start a company, and have it pro- 
visionally registered,—eapital, say 20,0002. in 
10/. shares, and follow up their advertisement 
with an analysis of the amount of “ traffic re- 
turns’ for the last ten years, showing how 
much their incomes had increased during the 
time. They might also profit by the suggestion 
of your correspondent of two weeks ago, viz., 
that of having a room built adjoining the 
abbey to place the monuments in; and follow 
the wake of Madame Tussaud by heading an 
advertisement something in this fashion ;— 
‘* Westminster Abbey.— New room ! Increased 
attraction ! ‘The dean and chapter beg to an- 
nounce, &c. &e.”” They might very appropri- 
ately call it‘ The Roomof Horrors!” Why, 
the wnenterprising managers of St. Paul’s 
know how to cater for the public better than 
they do, for the latter exhibition is being beau- 
tified. 

Depend upon it, the dean and chapter’s for- 
tunes and fame would soon be made if they 
would only take the advice of, yours obe- 
diently, P.M. R. 

Ipswich, Sept. 13th, 1847. 

WHO WROTE VITRUVIUS ? 

Sir,—Allow me to direct attention to the 
following extract from the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for May, 1837, p. 522, in a notice of a 
meeting of the Institute of British Archi- 
tects, on April I7th:—‘“A_ continuation 
of the correspondence between Schultz and 
Géethe was read, the subject being the 
authenticity of the work attributed to Vitruvius ; 
the opinion of the writer was, that the work 
was a compilation commenced about 970, and 
finished in 973, by or under the auspices of 
Pope Sylvester I1.,” to which is added the fol- 
lowing note, by the editor,—* The literature 
of architecture would suffer but little by the 
establishment of this point. Vitruvius bas 
often proved a blind leader to equally blind 
followers.” 

Rather severe this, but not more so than 
consistent with truth: more than the above on 
the same subject has been published, and more 
decisive in the result, but I cannot recal to 
mind the exact locus in quo. 

As some justification of the criticism in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, let me put the question 
—'To what extent are we indebted to Vitruvius 
for the Parthenon ?—Ans. Ni/,—and, to come 
down a step of two or three huudred years, I 
will venture to assert we should have had a 
Salisbury Cathedral, although we had never 
been enlightened by the labours of a Vitru- 
vius.—I am, Sir, &e., G. 

Union-street, Borough. 


TREATMENT OF SECOND-CLASS TRAVELLERS 
ON RAILWAYS. 


Mr. Epiror,— Your remarks in Tue 
Bvitper of last week on the abominable con- 
duct of the officers and directors of the Brigh- 
ton Railway Company in placing passengers in 
second-class carriages with insane persons, 
induce me to lay before you a similar oc- 





currence on a railway which is considered to 
stand much higher than the Brighton—I mean 
the “ Great Western.” 

I was returning to London from Glouces- 
tershire, on Tuesday, the 21st inst., and at the 
Swindon station the passengers are transferred 
from the Gloucester carriages into those 
coming from Bristol, Exeter, &c.; here I, with 
another passenger, was put into a carriage in 
which were two men, having the appearance 
of farmers, and we had not proceeded far be- 
fore it was apparent from his conduct, that one 
was insane ; and the other informed us he was 
his keeper ! 

On arriving at Paddington, I pointed this 
out to the officer who takes the tickets, that 
there might be no opportunity left for denying 
the fact, which could be further proved by a 
gentleman of Hereford, who was a passenger 
in the same carriage. 

I also pointed out to the same officer, the 
state of the carriage, which let the rain in so 
fast at the roof, as to have formed a large pool 
on each of the seats, and run down on the floor. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 

A Frequent TRAVELLER 
oN THE GREAT WESTERN. 
Sept. 22, 1847. 





HMiiscellanea, 

Piracy or Granire Parer Patrtean.— 
Mr. Spurway, a house decorator in Bishopsgate- 
street, was charged on Saturday before last, at 
Guildhall, with having sold, on 27th ult., a 
piece of splashed granite paper-hanging, being 
a fraudulent imitation of a new and original 
design, registered on 20th November, 1846, by 
Mr. William Gibbs, of 149, St. Mary-axe, a 
manufacturer of paper-hanging. After the 
Copyright of Designs Act, 6 Vict. c. 100, had 
been referred to, and a number of witnesses 
examined on the question of originality and 
novelty, a witness of the defendant, the de- 
signer of the imitation itself in fact, settled 
his master’s case for him, by admitting, 
while being ‘ put to the torture ’ in cross-ex- 
amination, that he had just called in upon Mr. 
Spurway, and asked him if be had seen ‘ the 
new style of granite?’ and said he could pro- 
duce something ‘ which would work the same,’ 
but be different in fact; and he sketched out 
in 10 minutes a representation of part of a 
five-sided, instead of a six-sided figure, which 
Mr. Gibbs’s was. Mr. Alderman Wood said 
his colleague agreed with him that a fraudulent 
imitation of the registered design bad been sold, 
and they fined the defendant 5/., and 3/. costs. 
Mr. Alderman Sidney nevertheless intimated 
that he had bis misgivings of the newness of 
the pattern imitated, but it had not been shown 
to be old. 

Accipent to A Raitway Roor.— We 
learn from the Manchester Examiner, that 
at the Laneashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company’s end of the Victoria Station, an en- 
gine getting off the rails, on Saturday last, and 
coming into collision with the last of the cast- 
iron pillars which support the wrought-iron 
roof, snapped it in two, bringing down imme- 
diately that portion of the roofing which it 
directly supported, and causing the two pillars 
next to it (‘he space between each pillar being 
about eight yards) to break also, ‘bringing 
down a still further considerable part of the 
roof, producing a very loud report as each 
pillar tell, and presentiug—with the fallen ma- 
terials and the iron and glass-work which 
hung midway between the top of the roof and 
the ground, threatening to come down every 
moment—a scene of ruin and desolation to the 
passengers who came in by the train a short 
time after the accident occurred. A number 
of men were instantly set to work to pull down 
the materials of the roof, as far as they «p- 
peared to be in danger of falling, which they 
aceomplished and wholly cleared in the course 
of the evening. The outer compartment of the 
roof was propped up for the space of sixteen 
yards, but the extent of roofing which fell or 
was obliged to be taken down, was about 
twenty-five yards in length, and at least twenty 
yards wide. The amount of damage is roughly 
estimated at from 400/. to 5007. 

Tue Arcuzorocicar Association has 
been formally invited by the council of 
Worcester to hold their next annual congress 
there. 
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Prosectep Works, SOS Wie Oe 
been called for by advertisement for the erec- 


tion of a chapel at Edwinstowe ; and 
ball at Yeo: the excavation, bellding, ond 
completing of part of the line of conduit to 
the water-works, being a length of two 
miles, together with waste weir and other 
works ; the building of sewers for the com- 
missioners of the Holborn and Finsbury 
divisions; the construction of 73 miles of the 
Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Stour 
Valley Railway and branch to Dudley ; and of 
3 miles 1] chains, 2 miles 5 chains, and 7 miles 
29 chains of extensions and alterations of the 
Midland line, and the erection of a station at 
Mansfield ; also for painting and repairing the 
Brighton terminus of the London and South 
coast line, including offices, sheds, master’s 
house, &c., and for the erection of a station at 
Cook’s Bridge, near Lewes, on the Keymer 
branch. 

Fart or Lanercost Assey Cuurcu 
Roor.—We regret to state, says a contempo- 
rary, that a very considerable portion of the 
roofing of this venerable structure has at 
length fallen in. On Tuesday, the 4th inst., 
in the night, and owing to the decayed 
state of the rafters which supported the rooting 
at the east end of the chancel, many yards gave 
way, and bursting through the ceiling, de- 
stroyed in its descent everything with which 
it came into contact. Judging from the dila- 
pidated condition of the whole, the present fall 
is only the prelude to a greater, and it will be 
necessary that the edifice should be entirely 
re-roofed before it can again with safety be 
used for the purposes of divine worship. How 
is this point to be accomplished? The inha- 
bitants of the parish will not easily be per- 
suaded to undertake at their own expense so 
serious a task. Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests have long held out 
hopes that they would lend assistance towards 
beautifying and repairing generally the abbey, 
but years have rolled away, and the matter ap- 
pears to remain in statu quo. We trust, how- 
ever, that in an age when, happily, the spirit 
is abroad for building and adorning churches, 
something may yet be done towards rescuing 
this noble and time-hallowed structure from 
the very disgraceful condition in which it has 
hitherto been suffered to remain. 

Erecrios or Lunatic Asytums.,—lIn the 
last Gazette there are proclamations ordering 
lunatic asylums to be erected. 1. Near Mal- 
lingar, to contain 300 lunatic poor, and to be 
called the Mullingar District Lunatic Asylum. 
2. Near Dublin, in addition to the existing 
Richmond Lunatic Asylum, to contain 300 la- 
natie poor. 3. Near Omagh, to contain 300 
lunatic poor, and to be called the Omagh Dis- 
trict Lunatic Asylum. In an official circular 
sent to the magistrates in those English coun- 
ties that are about to build lunatic asylums 
under the new Act, very strict regulations are 
laid down as to the situation and con- 
struction of the building. Plans for the 
proposed Pauper Lunatic Asylum for Mid- 
dlesex, to be erected at Colney Hatch, are oc- 
cupying a large namber of architects. The 
building is required to accommodate 1,000 
patients, and this makes it a work of difficulty 
as well as magnitude. The designs are to be 
sent in on the Ist of October. An exhibition 
of them, which it is to be hoped will take place, 
will present an interesting study, and will pro- 
bably influence the construction and arrange- 
ment of all those that are afterwards to be 
erected. 

Improvement or Mecuanics’ Institu- 
TIONS.—T he recent abandonment of more than 
one of the metropolitan institutions, bas, of 
course, given rise to various remarks and sug- 
gestions. A writer in the Atheneum urges, 
that habits of thought and observation on the 
part of the members have not been cultivated. 
** Popular lectures and light literature give a 
certain amount of information in an easy and 
pleasant way; and, as the mind is seldom tried 
with a difficulty under this system, the habit 
of labouring after knowledge is lost. By ac- 
quiring knowledge easily, and by picking up a 
certain aisount of conversationable material at 
a cheap rate, habits of indolence—or at least of 
impatience—have been generated; and the 
great besetting sin of the present age is the 
result.” He suggests the following pian as a 
remedy for this :—“ Let the members of each 
institution organize themselves into classes, for 
pursuing some especial branches of inquiry 
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which might be of immediate and local inter- 
est. Suppose botanical, geological, mineral- 
ogical, natural history, or archeological classes 
to be formed, The business of each member 
of each class should be to gather local speci- 
mens and collect local information, The in- 
terest which would arise from the habit of 
searching the hedge rows, the rocks, the sea- 
shore, or the fields—of studying antiquities in 
any form, or collecting traditionary history— 
would very soon be sufficient to insure regular 
meetings of the classes. Every member bring- 
ing his little store of specimens or information, 
comparisons are made—knowledge is sought 
for and obtained. A record should be kept of 
the proceedings of each class. No matter 
would be too trivial for registration ; and thus 
a mass of information would be accumulated 
which it would be impossible to obtain in any 
other way,—and which would be made avail- 
able for general use. The advantages of a 
system of this kind are numerous ;—but prin- 
cipally it would tend to the cultivation of habits 
of observation.” We agree with the writer 
in thinking that, valuable as classes for learn- 
ing ianguages are, more important would be 
those which should teach the interpretation of 
the “ tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks,” and “ sermons in stones.” 

Tue Pwevumatic Rattway System.— 
Originative geniuses, still discontented with the 
rail, and especially with that grand anomaly 
in its principle,—the want ofa proper fulcrum, 
—which nevertheless works so well in practice, 
—are still turning it upside down, inside out, 
and backfront foremost, in the endeavour to set 
it on its proper basis ; and the result of another 
of these endeavours has just been | ears 
advertized, and exhibited. Messrs. Cunning- 
ham and Carter’s pneumatic railway system 
seems to consist not only of an inversion of 
the ordinary apparatas of the rail, but of the 
atmospheric apparatus also, with a mutual 


adaptation of the one to the other. The prime | 


mover is a vacuum formed bya few mode- 
rately sized steam-engines to a whole line, 
placed any where to suit convenience, and dis- 
pensing the vacuum power along the line 
through an unslit simple copper tube like a 
gas or water main, to sets of small and simple 
air or vacuum engines with which it communi- 
cates by valves, which are opened, except at 
stations, or even there, by fitting levers worked 
by the train itself in passing, so as to open the 
communication as the first carriage comes up, 
to continue the working power according to the 
length of the train, and to shut off the vacuum 
us the last carriage passes. And the power 
thus brought into play is carried into action 
on the train by means of horizontal wheels 
planted in sets at every 300 feet along the line, 
and griping the train carriages by help of side 
rails fixed to the carriages,—the rails so organ- 
ized and connected, that the engineer can re- 
gulate the adhesion according to the speed re- 
quired, or at once withdraw it altogether. The 
copper main is laid under ground like any 
other main. The air or vacuum-engines, 
which are to be planted outside the line, 
eighteen pairs per mile, are duplicates, and 
easily removed, each working its whole set of 
horizontal wheels [the revolution of which, by 
the way, can be readily reversed, although, in 
fact, we can see no reason why wheels in rota- 
tion might not be made to move trains thus in 
contrary directions on their opposite edges 
without reversal of their rotation at all]. The 
whole system, which is held to be far from 
complex, can be laid down, according to the 
statement of its friends, on very economical 
terms—a double line, with the light rails alone 
requisite, and every other item, costing only 
4,0002. per mile. 

Suspension oF Works oN THE STAMFORD 
Ann Ruespy Rauway.—The works on the 
above line, from Rugby to Great Bowden, 
have been stopped in consequence of a 
disagreement between Mr, Burton, the con- 
tractor, and the resident engineers. The 
company have seized upon the whole of the 
contractor's “ plant,” alleging he is not pro- 
ceeding fast enough with the works. A 
correspondent states, that the contractor 
has been ill-treated: saying, “he was re- 
quired to put on 100 waggons, 300 tons of 
temporary rails, and 500 men, in seven days, 
and of course could not comply.” 

Iron Houses. —A _ block of three-story 
buildings is in the course of erection in 
Cincinnati, the entire fronts of which are to be 
of cast-iron. 








One View or Mancuester CoLieGiaTE 


Cuurcu.—Externally, the Collegiate Church 
is sorely wasted and much blackened; and, 
save at some little distance, its light and ele- 
gant proportions fail to tell. The sooty atmos- 
phere of the place has imparted to it its own 
dingy hue; while the soft new red sandstone 
of which it is built has resigned all the nicer 
tracery entrusted to its keeping, to the slow 
wear of the four centuries which have elapsed 
since the erection of the edifice. But in the 
interior all is fresh and sharp as when the field 
of Bosworth was stricken. What first im- 
presses as unusual is the blaze of light which 
fills the place. For the expected dim solemnity 
of an old ecclesiastical edifice, one finds the 
full glare of a modern assembly-room ; the 
daylight streams in through numerous windows 
mullioned with slim shafts of stone curiously 
intertwisted a-top, and plays amid tall slender 
columns, arches of graceful sweep, and singu- 
larly elegant groinings, that shoot out their 
clusters of stony branches, light and graceful 
as the expanding boughs of some lime or 
poplar grove. The air of the place is gay, 
not solemn; nor are the subjects of its nume- 
rous sculptures of a kind suited to deepen the 
impression. Nota few of the carvings which 
decorate every patch of wall are of the most 
ludicrous character. Rows of grotesque heads 
look down into the nave from the spandrels; 
some twist their features to the one side of 
the face, some to the other; some wink hard, 
as if exccedingly in joke; some troll out their 
tongue; some give expression to a most lu- 
gubrious mirth, others to a most ludicrous 
sorrow. In the choir,—of course a still holier 
part of the edifice than the nave,—the sculptor 
seems to have let his imagination altogether 
run riot. In one compartment there sits, with 
a birch over his shoulder, an old fox, stern of 
aspect as Goldsmith’s schoolmaster, engaged 
in teaching two cubs to read. In another, a 
respectable-looking boar, elevated on his hind 
legs, is playing on the bagpipe, while his 
hopeful family, four young pigs, are dancing 
to his music behind their trough. In yet 
another there is a hare, contemplating with 
evident satisfaction a boiling pot, which eon- 
tains a dog in a fair way of becoming tender. 
But in yet another, the priestly designer seems 
to have lost sight of prudence and decorum 
altogether; the chief figure in the piece is a 
monkey administering extreme unction to a 
dying man, while a party of other monkeys are 
plundering the poor sufterer of his effects, and 
gobbling up his provisions. A Scotch High- 
lander’s faith in the fairies is much jess a 
reality now than it has been; but few Scotch 
Highlanders would venture to take such liber- 
ties with their neighbours the “ good people,” 
as the old ecclesiastics of Manchester took 
with the services of their religion.— Miller's 
First Irhpressions of England. 

Triat ror Bap Carpentry.—We under- 
stand that the contractor who was indicted for 
so inefficiently doing his work at the Peebles 
hustings that itfell down, has been pronounced 
not guilty. The erection was composed of 
spruce fir, and wanted a centre beam and post, 
but it was duly inspected at the time, and the 
witnesses were contradictory, and hence it is 
supposed the above result. 

Betrunal-GReen Cuurcues.—T he follow- 
ing is a list of the tenders delivered, Sept. 16th, 
for the last of the ten new churches at Bethnal- 
green, Mr. L. Valliamy, architect :— 


Lock and Nesham........ £5,525 
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The quantities furnished by Mr. Nicholls 
and Mr. Reid. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE.-- 


R 
The Public are invited to examine for themselves the ad- 
vantages gained for Assurers by the plan on Which policies are 
; _ H JAMES THICK 
Saar toeiaeee 
ONDON and PROVINCIAL JOINT 
STOCK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—The Directors 





invite the Public generally, also Building Societies and Borrowers, 
Crane See or from other parties, to examine the system 
and ing advantages offered 


by this Office. 
Every description of LIFE ASSURANCE, INVESTMENT, 
SAN Basiness transacted. LOW RATES of PREMIUM, 
THREEL-FOUBTHS of PROFITS di —For Prospec- 
tagee, &e. apply to HN MASSON, Secretary. 
ces, No. 39, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street. 











TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, AND OTHERS. 


ESSRS. WOOD and Co., GRAINERS 
and WRITERS to the Trade only. 
70, York Road, Lambeth ; and at 28, Cross Street, 
Blac rs Road. 


's 

RCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS (Out- 

lines} coloured for competition or exhibition, and embel- 

lished with landscape, &. Buildings, Portraits, and Views of every 
escription, yy eae pe in_a superior manner, by GEORG 

CHILDS, 12, Amwell-street, Pentonvilie, 


COMPETITION DRAWINGS.—TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 
R. THOMAS 8. BOYS, Member of the 
New Society of Painters in Water Col and author of 
“The Picturesque Architecture of Paris, Ghent, en, &e.,” and 
of“ London as it is,” offers his services in Tinting Backgrounds, 
Landscapes, Perspective Views, Interiors, &c. From the long expe- 








rience he has had in such subjects, he is fully aware of the points 
essentially necessary to be attended to, Drawings and desi litho- 

raphed in a superior manner.--Address, Mr, BOYS, 81, Great 
‘itchfield -strect, Oxford-street 





LITHOGRAPH Y—IMPORTANT TO CONTRACTORS AND 
i _ BUILDERS. 
M COON having discovered a new method 
© of Lithographing Designs and Plans of every description, 
in about half the usual time, begs to inform Architects and Con- 
tractors that they may have plans of contracts lithographed by this 
method for about the ordinary price oftracings. Estimates for vy 
number of copies will be given on inspection ofa plan, &c. A 
orders, whether in town or country, promptly attended to.—Litho- 
graphic Printing Office, 15, Cheapside, 


4 ~ 

ODEL DRAWING, Exeter Hall, Strand. 

—Mr. GANDEE begs to announce that EVENING 

CLASSES for the Study of Perspective, Furniture, Machinery, 

Landscape, and Figure Drawing, will be opened on Tuesday, Octo- 

ber 5th, and will meet every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. A 

Class for Ladies only will meet every Friday Morning. Mr. GAN- 

DEE gives Lessons in Schools and Private Families.—Terms and 

further particulars miay be obtained at the Hall, or of Mr. PAR- 
KER, Bookseller, 447, West Strand. 


MUPERIOR TRACING 
» PAPER. Also, the LONDON, Trac- 
ing, Transfer, Copy- 
ing, and other Pa- 
pers, thus marked : 








HORNFE, 2, Tha- 
net - place, Strand, 
. near Temple Bar, 
Seal Engraver in Ancient and Modern Style. 
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OWARD’S Transparent TRACING 

PAPER combines the several requisites desired by archi- 

tects, engineers, &c., viz. : toughness of substance ; the capability of 

retaining ink or colour undisturbed on its surface ; a high degree 

of transparency ; and every quality, from the finest tissue to the 
thickest raving paper. Prices low. 

Also PATENT ADHESIVE PAPER designed to facilitate the 
mounting of tracings and prevent their stretching, being ready pre- 
pared on firm cloth, it requires nothing more than the application 
of a damp sponge, at 1}d. and 24. per square foot. 

The best shrunk WHATMAN’S PAPER ON CLOTH, at 2id., 
3$d., and 4d. per square foot. Samples of the above sent post free 
to any part of the Kingdom.—23, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 











TO SMITHS, ENGINEERS, AND OTHERS. 
Wa TED, a Second-hand Cireular Saw- 


Bench, complete, with Fly-wheel, &c.—Apply, by letter 


only, to Messrs. H. JONES and Co., Gas-Fitters, Brass-Founders, 
and Iron Workers, No. 6, Rose-street. King-street, Covent Garden. 


XREASE! GE GREASE ! — 





GREASE! 
JAMES THOMAS FITT begs to inform Railway Con- 
tractors, that he is supplying Patent Grease atthe following prices: 
—White Grease, 11s, per cwt. ; Black Grease, 84. 6d. per cwt. 2 per 
cent. discount for cash. 
Samples sent by addressing to J. T. FITT Swan Mead, Ber- 
mondsey New-road, London. 
~~ RAILWAY BREAKS.—TO RAILWAY COMPANIES, 
CAPITALISTS, OR INVENTORS. 
NOVEL Description of RAILWAY 


BREAK, the invention of a distinguished Foreigner resid- 
ing abroad, which is perfected for Patent,is TO BE DISPOSED OF. 
It is self-acting, requiring no manual management, and capable of 
being fixed and acting on any number of carriages at once. A 
company or individual desiring to secure this valuable Patent 
Right will apply to Mr. JOHN GEDGE, Patent Agent, 4, Welling- 
on-street South, Strand, London. 





TO BUILDERS, TIMBER MERCHANTS, CONTRACTORS, 
ENGINEERS, &c. 


ATEST Improvements in Circular Saws, 

_Mill-saws, Files, Patent Machine Plane Irons, Machine 

Grooving and Moulding Irons, Cutters of all sorts, Millpicks, 

Chisels, Ralway Springs, &., manufactured by BLAKE and 
PARKIN, Meadow Steel Works, Sheffield. 

__.T0 THE IRON TRADE, &e. 

R. WILLIAM HENDRY, late of the 

Firm of HENDRY and GLOVER, [ron Founders, Drary- 

lane, begs to inform the Trade that he has CEASED to have any 

CONNEXION with GLOVER since the 9th day of January last, 

and that he will not be responsible for any debts that may be con- 

tracted since that date. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Henricus."—Westminster Hall will close on the 2nd of October. 

“ Geometric System of the Ancienta.”—Mr. Browne has sent us a 
reply to Mr. Chantrell’s letter ; but, as it is entirely personal, and 
we have allowed each party to speak, we cannot find space for it, 
Mr. Browne concludes with,—“ I shall lose no time in arranging, 
in a practical shape, a series of full-sized examples of Bases, Capi- 
tals, Labels, Strings, Cornices, Mullions, Tracery, &,; and then 
tender the ‘ wild’ matter to a discerning public, and abide by its 
decision regarding the pretensions of Chantrell and Browne.” 

* Inopa.”~—Take the opinion of a friend in whom he can confide. 

“ Price of Brickwork and Concree.”—The price of the brickwork 
given at the close of the leading article last week (p. 443) should be 
per yard instead of foot, as is shewn by the context. 

Resived.—“ G. W. B” “5. W." “B.A? “D. PP. “CJ.” 
"BAG." COW. BP.” “HS” 

“ Books, Prices, and Addresegs."—We haye not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 








TO IRONMONGERS, &e. 

y ORTHY of ATTENTION.—An Intro- 

duction to a VALUABLE CONNECTION of more than 
4,000, per annuum may be obtained by purchasing (under a valua- 
tion!, Modern Saleable Stock to the extent of 1,2501, from which 
amount an allowance of 20 per cent. would be made, in consequence 
of the Advertiser retiring from the Trade —For further particulars, 
apply to Mr. MOORE, 15, Hamilton-place, King’s Cross. 





Sp Mer Ropal 
fPBajesty's See Letters Patent. 


BAILLIE'S PATENT ROUNDED RIM LOCKS, 
WITH SECRET AND SECURE FIXINGS, 


HIS CHEAP and USEFUL ARTICLE, 
on a = ok ry ‘d from the ee Dee 2 
ee ERE eemnal ct from the onto 
Gaand. Landon, oppotite the new’ Menap Grant Olnes gal 
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